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INTRODUCTION 

The Industrial Commission is charged with the administration of 
all labor laws of Wisconsin, and of some miscellaneous laws relat- 
ing to industry. It administers the laws of Wisconsin relating to 
safety and sanitation tn places of employment. It is its duty to do 
everything possible to prevent accidents and to insure healthful con- 
ditions of employment. It also administers the workmen's compen- 
sation act, which gives compensation to persons injured in industry. 
It conducts eleven free employment offices in as many cities of the 
state, and regulates all private employment agencies. It is also 
charged with the enforcement of all laws for the protection of women 
and children in Industry, including the child labor law, the street 
trades law, the woman's hours of labor law, the minimum wage 
law, and the home-work law. Another important duty is the ad- 
ministration of the apprenticeship law, which is designed to en- 
courage minors to become skilled craftsmen and to protect them 
against exploitation while under indenture. The Industrial Com- 
mission is also charged with doing everything in its power to pro- 
mote voluntary mediation and arbitration in labor disputes. Finally, 
it is charged in general terms with the enforcement of all laws 
"protecting the life, health, safety and welfare of employes In em- 
ployments and places of employment, and frequenters of places of 
employment", insofar as the enforcement of these laws is not other- 
wise provided for in the statutes. 

For purposes of administration the Industrial Commission has 
divided its work into seven departments: 

General Administration 

Safety and Sanitation 

Employment 

Woman and Child Labor 

Workmen's Compensation 

Apprenticeship 

Statistics 
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4 INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OP WISCONSIN 

These departments are not statutory, but the commission has 
found this method of organization to be most efficient. * It does not 
carry this method of organization to extremes, however, and has al- 
ways conducted its work as a single department of the 6tate gov- 
ernment. 

Since the Industrial Commission was organized in 1911, each suc- 
ceeding legislature has added to its duties. At the same time ap- 
propriations were increased but slightly until 1919. In that year 
the commission's appropriations were nearly doubled. 

The larger appropriations for the current biennium have resulted 
in greater efficiency in all branches of the work of the Industrial 
Commission. Most of the increased appropriations were spent in 
the fields of safety and sanitation, employment, and woman and 
child labor, and it is in these fields that the greatest progress has 
been made. In all other departments as well, however, the com- 
mission believes that it is now doing much more efficient work than 
was possible heretofore. 
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SAFETY AND SANITATION DEPARTMENT 

GENERAL 

Numiber and cost of industrial accidents. In the five years from 
1915 to 1919, inclusive, 73,190 cases were settled under the work- 
men's compensation act of Wisconsin. Practically all of these cases 
involved accidents causing the injured to lose more than seven days 
from work. How many accidents occurred during the same five 
years which caused less than seven days disability is not known, but 
the number of such minor accidents is believed to be considerably 
more than the total number of the accidents which caused more than 
seven days disability. This total of 73,190 compensable accidents 
includes very few farm accidents and also only a small fraction of 
the accidents to railroad employes. 

Included in this total were 883 deaths from industrial accidents, 
53 cases of permanent total disability, and 5,080 cases of permanent 
partial disability. Weighing the different classes of accidents in 
accordance with the recommendations of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, we get the 
great total of 11,197,307 working days lost in Wisconsin in the last 
five years as a result of compensable industrial accidents. 

These accidents cost in excess of $10,000,000, in compensation and 
medical aid. Employers paid considerably more in insurance pre- 
miums to cover their liability for these accidents, but even this is 
only a part of the total cost to employers. In addition every acci- 
dent Involves interference with production. All serious accidents 
also involve unnecessary labor turnover, with its heavy cost of 
breaking in new workmen. To employes, also, the industrial acci- 
dents which occur annually in Wisconsin involve an enormous loss. 
Compensation is based only\ upon 65% of the average annual earn- 
ings of the injured and is further subject to a maximum limitation. 
This limitation has operated so that during the last five years the 
compensation paid has probably not exceeded 50% of the resultant 
wage loss. 

Possibilities of accident prevention. A large part of the loss 
caused by industrial accidents is preventable. This has been proven 
by the experience of many employers, both in Wisconsin and else- 
where. Many employers have through efficient safety work cut 
down the number of accidents in their plants by more than one-half. 
Other employers have for years maintained a record showing less 
than one-half as many accidents as the average for their class of 
work. 

Accident prevention involves more than the safeguarding of 
machinery. Only 20% of the industrial accidents in Wisconsin dur- 
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ing the past five years occurred on machines. This does not mean 
that machine guarding is not important. On the contrary, it is the 
first step to be taken in any effective safety campaign. No em- 
ployer can expect cooperation from employes in such a campaign 
until he has done his part by guarding every possible danger point 
in strict compliance with all requirements of law. Of all accidents 
investigated by the industrial commission 28% were found to involve 
violations of the commission's orders on safety. Despite all the 
safety work that has been done in Wisconsin during the past ten 
years a distressingly large number of severe accidents are occurring 
on machines which it is possible nearly to make "fool proof." 
.Guarding also will prevent many of the accidents on hoisting ap- 
paratus and many electrical accidents, which are not included 
among machinery accidents. 

It is nevertheless true that most accidents do not occur on 
machines and cannot be prevented by guarding. This again does 
not mean that they cannot be prevented or that they are due solely 
to the carelessness of employes. In the last years much emphasis 
has been given to what has been called "engineering revision" in all 
discussions upon accident prevention. With this is meant such 
building construction and such methods of operation as will min- 
imize accidents. It involves improved lighting of factories, less 
crowding, and better arrangement of workrooms and machinery. 

After all is said, however, the greatest results can be obtained 
only through education and the formation of the safety habit among 
both employers and employes. This involves more than safety talks 
and safety posters, although these are an important part of effective 
safety work. The key to effective safety work is the foreman, and 
his attitude is greatly influenced by the earnestness with which the 
management approaches the safety problem. Maximum results can- 
not be secured through a sporadic campaign for safety, but only 
through keeping everybody interested in safety at all times. 

Work of the Industrial OoimnUssion in Accident Preventioii. The 
general orders of the Industrial Commission contain the bulk of the 
safety legislation of Wisconsin. These orders are intended to bring 
places of employment up to standards of safety which experience 
has shown to be both effective and practicable. These standards 
do not represent merely the opinion of the Industrial Commission, 
but also the views of employers and employes actually engaged in 
the line of work effected. Every one of the general orders of the 
Industrial Commission were in the first instance drafted by an ad- 
visory committee representing employers! employes and technical 
experts. Every one of these orders also Were considered at one or 
more widely advertised public hearings before adoption by the In- 
dustrial Commission. 

Besides drafting the safety standards which are enforced in Wis- 
consin, the Industrial Commission maintains an inspection service 
to assist employers in complying with these orders. Inspections by 
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the commission's deputies are generally welcomed, even In plants 
which have their own safety engineer, because they serve as a stim- 
ulus to more effective safety work. In smaller plants which cannot 
have their own safety men, inspections by the commission are even 
more important. 

Much of the work of the Industrial Commission along safety lines 
is educational. Since 1918, the commission has annually conducted 
an Industrial Service Conference, with a large attendance of employ- 
ers, safety engineers, service workers, and employment managers, 
from every part of the state. The programs have included discus- 
sions of all phases of industrial service, with particular emphasis 
upon what is being done along these lines by Wisconsin employers. 
Special attention has been given to safety problems. 

With much the same end in view the commission in 1918, began 
the publication of the Wisconsin Safety Review. This publication 
was intended primarily for foremen and the men in charge of safety 
work, and contained illustrated articles upon how to do effective 
guarding and how to stimulate interest in safety. Due to changes 
in its staff it was necessary for the commission to discontinue this 
publication after four numbers. Recently, however, the commission 
has again employed a publicity deputy and plans to revive the Wis- 
consin Safety Review. 

For some years the commission has annually had a safety exhibit 
at the State . Fair. It has also had exhibits at the Industrial 
Service Conferences and at other important meetings bringing to- 
gether large numbers of employers, such as the "Made In Wisconsin" 
exhibition in Milwaukee in the spring of 1920, and the meeting of 
the National Safety Council, also in Milwaukee, in September, 1920. 
All of the commission's deputies also have given safety addresses in 
connection with their work, both to employes and to employers. 
With a publicity deputy on its staff the commission expects to de- 
vote even more attention to such educational work in the future. 

Wisconsin was one of the pioneers of the safety movement. Wis- 
consin men and women have held places in the forefront of this 
movement since its inception. Other states have copied the Wis- 
consin standards and have sought information upon the methods 
used in securing results for safety. 

Industrial accidents in Wisconsin, nevertheless, have been far 
more numerous than they ought to be. Especially during the three 
years 1916-1918, accidents in Wisconsin were on the increase and 
there was a decided slump in effective safety work in this state. 
This was coincident with insufficient appropriations to the Indus- 
trial Commission and a consequent large turnover in the staff of its 
deputies. 

To meet this condition the Industrial Commission in 1917, reor- 
ganized its safety and sanitation department, placing a competent 
engineer in charge. It also put every cent it possbily could devote 
to this purpose into the safety work. Larger appropriations by the 
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1919 legislature made possible an Increase in the number of depu- 
ties in this department. Three district deputies, an assistant to the 
engineer, a publicity deputy, an engineer of industrial hygiene, two 
elevator inspectors, a mine inspector, one additional building in- 
spector, and an additional boiler inspector, have been added to the 
commission's staff during 1919-1920. 

With this larger force the commission has been able to do more 
thorough work in the field of safety and sanitation than ever before. 
During the last months there has been a great increase in the num- 
ber of inspections made by deputies and in the number of orders 
issued upon employers for corrections. Almost entirely new is the 
systematic investigation of accidents by the commission's deputies. 
Every report of an industrial accident received by the commission 
is now examined by the safety and sanitation department, and when- 
ever there appears to be any possibility that the accident mayliave ocr 
curred because of a violation of a general order the causes of the ac- 
cident are investigated by one of the deputies. No less than 2,192 
accidents were investigated during the nine months January 1, 1920, 
to October 31,, 1920. In 612 cases, violations of the commission's 
orders were noted and brought to the attention of employers. This 
work has been very effective in securing cooperation, since employ- 
ers naturally are most impressed with the necessity for safety work 
immediately after an accident has occurred in their plant. Through 
these investigation of accidents also, injured employes have gotten 
the 15% increase in compensation to which they are entitled under 
the law when an accident is due to the failure of an employer to ob- 
serve a general order, while previously it was rare that this increase 
was ever granted or secured. 

There can be no doubt that much work still remains to be done. 
If the entire period 1915-1920 is considered, it would seem that the 
number of accidents in Wisconsin has increased more rapidly than 
the number of employes. If only the period since 1917, is consid- 
ered the reverse is true. In 1919, approximately 15% less indus- 
trial accidents occurred than in 1918. During 1920, however, 
there has again been an increase in the number of accidents, which 
has also been the case in other states. Beyond question Wiscon- 
sin's accident rate is too high and it can be materially reduced 
through more intensive safety work. 

Non-Industrial Accidents. It is not possible to give definite figures 
upon the number of accidents which occur outside of industry. It 
is often said, however, that there are twice as many non-industrial 
accidents as industrial accidents. This figure is probably not far 
from the truth as regards fatal accidents, but very likely does not 
hold for minor injuries. There are said to be 85,000 deaths from 
accidental causes in the United States every year. If we had as low 
a rate as England we would have only 44,000 such deaths every 
year. This bad record is not due to industrial accidents as much as 
to non-industrial accidents. There are some large industrial plants 
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with well-organized safety departments which report more accidents 
involving death or serious permanent disability occurring to their 
employes outside of the shop than while they are at work. 

Very little is being done in Wisconsin at the present time to cope 
with the increase in automobile and other non-industrial accidents. 
Some attention is given by the Department of Public Instruction to 
safety education in schools, but the possibilities along this line have 
scarcely been touched. The Railroad Commission has been conduct- 
ing an educational propaganda to reduce the number of railroad 
crossing accidents. To cope with automobile accidents, traffic and 
speed laws have been enacted, but their enforcement has been left 
entirely to local authorities. The last legislature made the Indus- 
trial Commission responsible for the drafting of standards for au- 
tomobile lights, but again left the matter of enforcement with the 
local authorities. Locally, this problem of public safety has re- 
ceived attention in recent months in Milwaukee. A "Safe Drivers' 
Club" has been organized and a public safety commission has been 
appointed by the mayor. 

Other states have done very little more in this field than has Wis- 
consin. That this problem is beginning to receive serious atten- 
tion, however, is shown by an appropriation of $15,000 made by the 
last legislature of Massachusetts for an educational campaign to re- 
duce the number of automobile accidents. 

This is a field in which Wisconsin should again be a leader. Non- 
industrial accidents are annually costing the state many lives that 
could be saved, and much economic loss. Everything possible 
should be done to prevent this unnecessary wastage of life and 
property. 

FACTORY INSPECTION 

Since -its organization the Industrial Commission has had deputies 
who have been assigned to particular districts in the state to make 
inspections of factories and workshops, especially for safety and sani- 
tation. Until 1919, there were eight such district deputies and since 
the fall of that year eleven such deputies. The headquarters of four 
of these deputies are in Milwaukee while the others have their head- 
quarters at Racine, Madison, Eau Claire, Superior, Wausau, Green 
Bay and Oshkosh. 

The district deputies make systematic inspections of all factories 
and other important places of employment in their territory. They 
also make special investigations on complaint or on request, and de- 
vote a considerable portion of their time to the investigation of acci- 
dents. They endeavor to keep in close touch with the employers in 
their districts and particularly with the men who are in immediate 
charge of safety work. It is their function to promote interest in 
safety, as well as to secure compliance with the orders of the com- 
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mission relating to safeguarding. A considerable portion of the depu- 
ties time is devoted to what might he called "educational" work, such 
as addresses to foremen and employes on safety. 

The commission's deputies are not policemen, but advisors on safety. 
Inspections are made, not for the purpose of catching violators of the 
laws of the state, but to assist employers in solving their accident 
problem. 

(When violations of the general orders of the commisison are noted 
by the deputies in their inspections they are instructed to bring them 
to the attention of the employer and to make clear to him what is re- 
quired by law. The deputies in such cases also issue formal certifi- 
cates of inspection in which the attention of the employer is called to 
all of the items noted by the deputy which do not meet tho state's 
requirements. With this certificate of inspection the employer also 
receives a statement calling his attention to the fact that it is* his 
duty under the law to comply with all the general orders of the com- 
mi-ssion relating to safety and sanitation and that he Is responsible 
if any of these orders are violated, although the deputy in making 2iis 
inspection may not have noticed the particular violation. The com- 
mission's deputies cannot possibly make complete inspections in all 
places of employment in their 'districts as frequently as such in- 
spections should be made. Instead the commission encourages em- 
ployers to engage their own safety men, and uses its deputies to stimu- 
late interest in safety and to assist employers to solve their accident 
problem. 

Every certificate of inspection gives a definite time when the orders 
violated must be complied with. This time is usually fixed in agree- 
ment with the employer, but when he does not show a disposition 
to comply promptly a time limit is set which appears reasonable to 
the commission. 'Every certificate of inspection is followed up by 
correspondence and, if necessary, by reinspections. iSometimes it is 
necessary to extend the time limit, but every case is followed through, 
at least, until the employer haa advised the commission that he has 
complied with its orders and has given specific information upon 
what he has done. Difficult cases are followed up by frequent rein- 
spections. 

Below are given tables summarizing the orders issued by the In- 
dustrial Commission relating to safety and sanitation. 
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TABLE I— SUMMARY OF ALL ORDERS RELATING TO SAFETY 
AND SANITATION 



Total all orders . . 

Transmission apparatus 

Machinery 

General conditions .... 

Elevators 

Sanitation 

Ventilation 

Shop lighting 

Electrical safety 

Lead and zinc mines . . . 

Buildings 

Building construction . 
Fire prevention ...... 




July 1, 1918. 

to 
June 30, 1920 



28,891 

5,360 

4,314 

6,595 

3,096 

731 

378 

2,472 

18 

958 

15 

1,994 



Eight years 

ending 
June 30, 1920 



121,657 

17,656 

12,240 

26,053 

17,380 

2,078 

481 

2,519 

18 

14,570 

15 

1,994 



TABLE II— ORDERS FOR SAFETY— GENERAL CONDITIONS 



Total all orders. 



July 1, 1918. 

to 
June 30, 1920 



4,314 



Eight years 

ending 

June 30, 1920 



12,240 



Doors — to construct 

Doors — to keep unlocked 

Fire escapes — construction of 

Fire escapes — ^alteration or repair of. 

Fire escapes — cards for 

Floors — to" repair 

Ladders 

Mats to prevent slipping 

Natural light on stairs , 

Openings in floors 

Passageways and gangways 

Rails and toeboards on runways and 

platforms 

Rails on stairways 

Stairways on buildings — repair of 

Stairways on platforms 

Stairways ou bldgs. — construction of. . 

Swinging doors and windows 

Walks and platforms — construction of. 

Windows in doors 

Bye protection — goggles 

Other unsafe conditions 



526 
458 



436 
451 

977 
1,256 



21 
14' 



84 
91 



24 
13 

225 
37 
10 

283 
1,134 

615 
15 

881 

700 

3,561 
3,797 

103 
79 
29 

107 

282 
28 
84 

233 
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TABLE III— ORDERS FOR SAFETY— MACHINERY 





July 1. 1918, 

to 
June 30, 1920 


Eight years 

ending 

June 30, 1920 


Total all orders 


5,360 


17,656 






Boilers ' 




7 


Boring machines 




45 


Calenders 


9 


190 


Conveyors 


117 


Edgers 




1 


Emerv wheels 


1,398 


4,332 


Engines and motors 


81 


Fans 


18 


163 


Feed rolls 


154 


Jointers 


169 


958 


Lathes 


68 


Matchers 




6 


Planers 


720 


1,000 


I^olishlng wheels 


19 


Presses 


......._.... 


1 , 155 


Power shears 


37 


Rolls and drums 


473 
309 
596 
129 
116 


925 


Saws — band 


1,732 


Saws — circular 


2,690 


S<i ws — ^swing 


129 


Machine with knive heads 


116 


Sanders 


43 


Shapers 





259 


Stickers 


4 


321 


Tenoners 


90 


Extractors 


131 
12 


436 


Flat work ironers .' . 


57 


Bosom and combination ironers 


11 


Locks on washing machines 


30 

386 


133 


Hoisting apparatus — other than 
elevators 


1,246 


Tighten nuts and bolts on machinery. . 


22 


All other machinery 


416 


1,113 
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TABLE IV—ORDERS FOR SAFETY—TRANSMISSION 
APPARATUS 



July 1, 1918, 

to 
June 30, 1920 



Eight years 

ending 

June 30, 1920 



Total all orders. 



28,891 



121,657 



Belt shifters 

Belts 

Chains 

Clutches 

Cranks 

Flywheels 

Friction drive 

Gears '. 

Pulleys 

Ropes 

Set screws 

Shafting key seats 

Shafts and shaft ends 

Shafting couplings 

Sprockets or sheaves 

All other transmission apparatus. 



186 

9,857 



354 

170 

1,022 

162 

3,650 

7,820 



1,289 
200 

2,560 
410 

1,211 



824 

33,271 

287 

2,398 

564 

4,926 

716 

31,941 

14,781 

17 

14,693 

1,251 

8,458 

1,018 

6,502 

10 



TABLE V— ORDERS FOR SAFETY ON ELEVATORS 



July 1, 1918, 

to 
June 30, 1920 



Eight years 

ending 

June 30, 1920 



Total all orders. 



6,595 



26,053 



Catching device required and speed 

governor 

Freight elevator gates required 

Passenger elevator — door required . . . 

Lights 

Shafts — projecting floor 

Enclosure of freight elevator cars . . . . 
Enclosure of passenger elevator cars. 

Sidewalk elevators 

Cables — factors of safety 

Drums and sheaves 

Standard of cables inspected 

Hoisting cables — ^number required. ... 

Sheaves on hydraulic elevators 

(^.ables on drums — turns required 

('ables — fastening at terminals 

Counterweight — cables required .... 

Cables projected 

Counterweight bolted 



206 

1,180 

32 

37 

319 

669 

33 

2 

12 

12 

128 
11 



76 



1,131 

5,489 

102 

385 

2,368 

3,780 

200 

10 

33 

81 

371 

60 

61 

76 

188 

15 

13 

184 
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TABL.E) V— ORDERS FOR SAFETY ON ELEVATORS — Continued 



Fireproof shaftways on passenger 

elevator 

Fireproof shaftways in basement 

New freight elevators — shaftways 

guarded - 

Fireproof shaftways for hotel and 

hospitals 

Old freight elevators — shaftways 

guarded 1 

Counterweight runways 

Penthouse — construction and care of. 

Penthouse — entrance 

Pits and overhead clearance 

Buffers 

Pits — fireproof 

Pits — kept clean 

Elevators kept clean 

Overhead sheaves — screens under 

Floors under overhead machinery. . . . 
Beams supporting machines — 

strength of 

Gruide rails 

Entrance to car 

Plates in car — given capacity 

Old elevators — capacity tested 

Hand rope locks 

Centering rope 

Slack cable device 

Bell and push button 

Repair and replace parts 

Oiling 

Operation of passenger car 

Passenger elevators — cables required. 
Traction elevators — cables required . . . 

Drum and car counterweights 

Electric brake and circuit breaker 

Elevators altered — classed as new 

installation 

Wire cables for governors 

Warning chains 

Limits switches — reverse phase relay. 

Signal systems 

Approval of plans 

Inspection by insurance companies 

Inspection by city 

Inspection fees 

Outside windows guarded 

Bumpers 

Stresses 

Prohibited types of elevators 

Power attachments 

Automatic limit stops , 

Plungers 

Sheave and idler guards , 

All other orders 



July 1, 1918. 

to 
June 30, 1920 



242 



174 
225 



35 
677 



12 

3 

440 

1 

240 

62 

89 



453 

88 

382 

10 

274 

4 

1 

138 

26 

16 

4 

12 

94 

3 

154 

4 



Eight years 

ending 
rune 30, 1920 



77 
23 

266 

32 

1,456 

1,350 

366 

18 

24 

22 

10 

160 

1,598 

671 

6 

13 

27 

22 

724 

146 

1,113 

189 

262 

63 

829 

39 

11 

5 

1 

2 

4 

7 

19 

453 

88 

382 

10 

274 

4 

1 

138 

26 

16 

4 

12 

94 

3 

154 

283 
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TABLE VI— ORDERS ON SANITATION 





July 1, 1918. 

to 
June 30. 1920 


Eight years 

ending 

June 30. 1920 


Total all orders 


3,096 


9,597 






Toilet rooms required 


123 
58 

258 
30 

415 
73 


1.206 

58 

675 


a'oilet rooms for the two sexes 

Sex designated 


Indecent pictures in toilet rooms 

Cleanliness of toilet rooms 


171 
1,221 


Existing toilet rooms — walls 


73 


Construction of toilet rooms — ^new 
installation 


300 


Location light and ventilation of toilet 
rooms 


181 


1,039 
56 


Construction of water closets — 
new installation 


Construction of water closets — 
old installation 


20 


226 


Sewer system for water closet 


64 


Urinals — construction of 




58 


Number of water closets and urinals 
required 


101 


615 


Seats for water closets 


36 


Partition for water closets and urinals . 
Traps for toilet room fixtures 


22 


132 
66 


New water closets — no available 
sewerage 




33 


When water and sewerage become 
available 


21 
46 
131 
813 
576 
183 

45 


21 


Privies at nresent installed 


540 


Lavatories where reauired 


357 


Towels required 


1,026 
1,117 


Drinking water 


Dressinsr rooms 


183 


Greneral sanitation (dry floors, 
sweeping, etc.) 


324 
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TABLE VII— ORDERS ON VENTILATION 



July 1, 1918, 

to 
June 30, 1920 



Eight years 

ending 

June 30, 1920 



Total all orders. 



731 



2.078 



Hoods for grinding, buflSng and polish- 
ing wheels 

Suction pipe for hoods 

Suction — ^amount required 

Angle of suction pipe to main pipe . . . 

Position of main pipe 

Bends in pipes 

Dust collectors 

Belts, drums and rolls, exhaust systems 

Sand blasts 

Tumbling barrels 

Exhaust systems for machines creating 
dust .• 

Vats and tanks emitting fumes 

P'oundries, forge shops and roundhouse 
ventilation 

P'urnaces and forges 

Ventilation of rooms with 900 cu. ft. air 
space V 

Ventilation of rooms with less than 900 
cu. ft. air space 

Ventilation in laundries 

Heat deflectors 

All other orders 



137 
28 
31 
20 
19 
19 
21 
20 
12 
31 

126 

78 

95 
39 

25 

17 
13 



407 
52 

133 
34 
25 
38 
45 
32 
21 

225 

401 

178 

197 



40 

26 

13 

121 

21 
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TABLE VIII— ORDERS ON SHOP LIGHTING 





July 1, 1918. 

to 
June 30, 1920 


Eight years 

ending 

June 30, 1920 


Total all orders 


378 


481 






General requirement 


23 

53 

26 

10 

11 

78 

85 

35 

12 

9 

15 

7 

7 

7 


23 


Artificial ftght required 


84 


Natural light required 


37 


Artificial light where no gas or smoke. . 
Artiflciil light where gas or smoke. . .. 
Shadinor of lamp for overhead lighting. 

Shading of lamp for local lighting 

Distribution of light on the work ..... 
Emergency lighting 


39 

28 
78 
85 
35 
12 


Switching and control apparatus 

Maintenance 


9 
15 


Warehouses and storage places 

Light for fine work 


7 
7 


Yard lighting 


7 


All other orders 


15 









TABLE IX— ORDERS ON ELECTRICAL SAFETY 



July 1, 1918, 

to 
June 30, 1920 



Bight years 

ending 

June 30, 1920 



Total all orders 

Noncurrent-CR Trying metal parts 

Ground methods 

Rooms and spaces 

Gn*^rds and warnin«r signs 

Parts not on switchboard 

T>ive mrts ndiacent to working space. 

sswitchbonrds 

Switches 

Insulation and guarding 

All other orders 




2,519 



1,692 


1,682 


52 


52 


5 


5 


65 


65 


415 


415 


175 


175 


18 


65 


39 


39 


16 


16 


5 


5 
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BUILDING DIViISION 

The building inspection division enforces orders of the Industrial 
Commission which are contained in the state building code, the gen- 
eral orders on existing' buildings, and the general orders on safety 
in building construction The staff consists of an oflftce engineer and 
two field deputies. The office engineer passes upon building plans 
submitted to the commission, conducts all correspondence, and con- 
trols and directs the field inspections. The field work consists of an 
inspection of buildings in process of construction as well as of 
existing building^, and Interviews with architects, builders and 
owners. 

Building Code. The building code contains requirements for safe 
construction, fire protection, and sanitation of all new and remodeled 
buildings in Wisconsin, except one and two family residences. This 
code dates from October 15, 1914, when it was adopted by the In- 
dustrial Commission under authority conferred by the legislature of 
1913. ISince that time the code has been revised from time to time, 
most recently in January, 1920. Both the original code and all sub- 
sequent amendments were drafted by an advisory committee com- 
posed of builders, architects, and public building officials. 

One of the means thrbugh which the state building code i« enforced 
is the requirement that plans must be submitted to the Industrial Com- 
mission for all important new buildings and alterations to buildings. 
No work may be undertaken until such plans have been submitted 
and approved by the commission. In the two years covered by this 
report, 1,025 plans for new buildings were submitted and examined. 
The two field deputies check construction methods and see that the 
plans which have been approved are actually carried out. 

As in other departments, the commission has sought the cooperation 
of interested parties in the enforcement of the building code. It has 
kept in close touch with architects and contractors, to prevent the 
erection of buildings which do not comply with the code. It has 
also sought aid from municipal officials and has given encouragement 
to the appointment of local building inspectors in all larger cities. 
While the requirements of the building code apply uniformly through- 
out the state, the statute expressly reserves the right of municipalities 
to make additional and more stringent regulations. Local building 
codes enforced by local inspectors are now to be found in the cities 
of Milwaukee, Superior, Kenosha, Sheboygan, Eau Claire, Madison, 
\Racine, Janesville, and Beloit. Harmonious relations are maintained 
by the commission with these local building inspectors, the policy 
being pursued of not interfering with their work unless advice and 
assistance Is wanted or special problems require attention. 

During the first part of the period covered by this report the re- 
strictions of the war time were enforced. During this period new 
building construction was confined almost exclusively to factory build' 
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ings. With the removal of these restrictions, a period of unusual 
building activity has followed, despite the high costs. Practically 
everywhere there has been a shortage of housing, but the building 
activity has bcjen most marked in such classes of building as garages, 
theaters and schools. 'Local enterprise has solved the housing prob- 
lem in some cities, but in general it is still very acute. 

Due to high prices and the diflaculty of securing materials much 
pressure has been brought to relax the standards of the building code. 
The commission feels that these standards should not be lowered or 
waived, but has granted modifications in some instances under condi- 
tions insuring at least an equal degree of safety. During tjiese two 
years the commission formally acted upon 42 applications for the 
modification of requirements of the state building code, 17 of which 
were denied and 25 granted in whole or in part. 

Inspection of Elxisting Buildings. iBuildings which were in exist- 
ence in October, 1914, and have not since bden remodeled are gov- 
erned by general orders on existing buildings and not by the building 
code. These orders are intended to afford reasonable safety, fire pro- 
tection, and sanitation in old buildings, without requiring that they 
be abandoned or entirely rebuilt. This work is carried on through 
field inspections and orders issued upon owners and lessees, much in 
the same manner as are orders for safety an^ sanitation in factories 
and workshops. Under departmental agreements, the commission's 
general orders on existing buildings are enforced in hotels by the 
hotel inspectors of the State Board of Health and in school buildings 
by the school inspectors of the Department of Public Instruction. In 
these classes of old buildings the Industrial Commission deals di- 
rectly only with difficult and doubtful cases. 

With reference to old buildings also the high cost of building ma- 
terials and labor has brought on new problems. There are many cases 
in which efforts were made to use old buildings as garages, apart- 
ment houses, and theaters which were entirely unfit for such occu- 
pancy. Inspection of existing buildings, consequently, has been much 
more important than heretofore and increased attention has been paid 
to this phase of the commission's work. 

Safety in Building Constniction. The building construction in- 
dustry ranks very high in the number and severity of accidents. In 
the calendar year 1918 there were 1,855 compensable accidents in 
building industries, of which 25 were fatal, and in 1919 there were 
1,626 accidents, of which 34 were fatal. These accidents represented 
a total of 314,556 days lost in 1918 and 398,966 in 1919. 

The problem of accident prevention in building construction is not 
only very important but is also peculiarly difficult. Many contract- 
ors are small employers who have a considerable crew one day and 
none the next. Again th€ hazard changes with each job and from day 
to day. A guard on a machine gives assurance that the work will there- 
after be done in a safe manner, but a scalTold will be torn down in a 
few days and the next scaffold presents an entirely new problem. 
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More than anywhere else, accident prevention in building construction 
depends upon education. 

The two field deputies of the building division have too much work in 
connection with new construction and the inspection of old buildings to 
give as much attention to the work of accident prevention as is desir- 
able. In the course of their work, however, building inspectors and to 
some extent also the regular factory inspectors watch construction 
work and endeavor to promote more safe practices. Safety literature 
on this subject has also been issued by the Industrial Commission in 
considerable quantities. 



BOILER IT^SPECTION 

Boiler explosions have for years been recognized as the greatest 
catastrophe hazard of manufacturing industries. No type of boiler 
ever designed is nonexploslve. Boilers will explode and the amount of 
damage they do is out of all proportion to their size and the pressure 
usually carried by them. A two hundred horse power boiler containing 
37(M) pounds of water at about 100 pounds pressure has available for 
destruction, energy equivalent to that contained in about lOOO pounds 
of gun power. An explosion of a fire-proof boiler on the Sultana some 
years ago resulted in the loss of life of 1,238 persons. In our own state 
there have been several boiler explosions resulting in the loss of life 
and extensive property destruction. Throughout the United iStates, 
there was reported in a single year, 506 boiler explosions. 

Practically all industrial states now have a boiler inspection service 
and there are city boiler inspectors in most of the large cities of the 
country. .Wisconsin has had a law providing for boiler inspection 
since 1913 and the enforcement of this law is charged to the Industrial 
Commission. 

In the discharge of this duty, the Industrial Commission in 1916 
adopted a code of boiler rules to govern the construction, the installa- 
tion, and the inspection of steam boilers. Additions have been made to 
this code and some of the requirements modified from time to time. In 
the fall of 1919 quite extensive changes were made to bring the Wiscon- 
sin requirements up to the best modern engineering standards. Our 
code of boiler rules is quite similar to the uniform code recommended 
by the American iSociety of Mechanical Engineers, which has been very 
generally adopted throughout the United States. 

The original Wisconsin code with all the later revisions and addi- 
tions was drafted by an advisory committee known as the Board of 
Boilers Rules. This 'Board has been composed of one representative 
each of the boiler users, the boiler manufacturers, the boiler insurance 
companies, the boiler inspectors, and the Industrial Commission. 

The Wisconsin code of Boilers (Rules requires that all steam boilers 
shall be inspected twice a year, once internally and once externally, 
except the following classes of boilers: 
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1. Boilers which are regularly inspected by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

2. Boilers of steam fire engines. 

3. IBoilers used exclusively for agriculture purposes. 

4. IBoilers of less than 10 horse power. 

5. Boilers on which the pressure does not exceed 1& pounds. 
Other boilers which are insured are inspected regularly by the boiler 

insurance companies. A copy of each such inspection, however, is filed 
with the Industrial Commission and examined by its deputies. Boilers 
upon which insurance has been refused or cancelled for reason of de- 
fects are immediately reinspected by the Industrial Commission. A 
similar arrangement exists with railroad companies all of whose sta- 
tionary boilers are inspected by licensed boiler inspectors who make 
reports upon their work to the commission. The city of Milwaukee 
has its own boiler inspection service and enforces the Code of Boiler 
Rules within its jurisdiction. Through these arrangements all dupli- 
cation of boiler inspection has been avoided and the maximum results 
have been secured at a minimum cost. iSince January 1, 1920, all in- 
spectors desiring to inspect boilers in the state, are examined by the 
commission, and if found to be competent, are issued a license. Seven 
inspectors have been examined and licensed during this time. 

IBoilers subject to inspection under the Code of Boiler Rules which 
are not regularly inspected by one of the agencies mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, are subject to inspection by the Industrial Com- 
mission. These are principally boilers in comparatively small estab- 
lishments such as creameries, cheese factories, saw mills, etc. These 
inspections involve a considerable expense to the state and the stat- 
utes provide that the owners of such boilers shall pay a fee for this 
special service of $5 for each internal inspection and $2 for each ex- 
ternal inspection. These fees cover only a part of the expense. 

The number of uninsured boilers is very considerable. Until the 
fall of 1919, the commission had only one boiler inspector who in ad- 
dition to the duty of inspecting these uninsured boilers also was 
charged with the supervision of all inspectiolis made by all boiler in- 
surance companies. The larger appropriation for the current biennliim 
has made it possible to employ a deputy boiler inspector. In conse- 
quence, the number of boiler inspections made by the commission was 
very greatly increased during the last six months. The Safety and 
.Sanitation department now has a list of 778 uninsured boilers which 
require regular inspection by the commission and other boilers which 
should be inspected are being discovered constantly. 

Of the 588 boilers inspected directly by the commission during the 
period covered by this report it was found necessary to condemn 12 
outright, 17 were found to have no safety valve, 11 no water gauge, 
63 were badly? scaled, 37 had burned sheets, 9 had broken stay bolts, 
52 were corroded and pitted, 15 had cracked sheets. The serious de- 
fects noted were corrected in every instance, where it was not neces- 
sary to condemn the boiler outright. The following table shows the 
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boiler Inspections which have been made in Wisconsin either directly 
by the Industrial Commission or under its supervision during the five 
years from July 1, 1915, to June 3a, 1920. 

TABLE X— BOILER INSPECTION IN WISCONSIN, JULY 1, 1915 
TO JUNE 30, 1920 



Fiscal year 


Total 


Industrial 
Commission 


City of 
Milwaukee 


Insurance 
Companies 


Railroad 
Companies 


1915-16 


17,024 
16,361 
15.644 
16,784 
16,952 


107 
214 
261 
136 
452 


411 
318 
254 
150 
167 


15,857 
15.370 
14,466 
15.497 
15,568 


649 
459 


1916-17 


1917-18 


663 
901 


1918-19 


1919-20 


770 





INSPECTION OF REFRIGERATING MACHINES 

Refrigerating machines are not only operated at high pressure but 
also use dangerous chemicals as an agent. These conditions have re- 
sulted in many serious explosions causing loss of life and property. To 
make refrigerating machines more safe for employes and the public, 
the Industrial Commission in 1917 appointed ah advisory committee 
known as the Board of Rules for Refrigerating Plants. This committee 
was composed of the following three members: 

Theodore C. Vilter (Deceased) President, Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Representing manufacturers of refrigerating machinery. 

J. A. Wickerl, Operating Engineer, iSchlitz Brewing Company, Repre- 
senting the operating engineers in refrigerating plants. 

M. A. Edgar, Deputy, Industrial Commission, Representing the In- 
dustrial Commission of Wisconsin. 

After several meetings this board in the spring of 1919 made its 
recommendations to the Industrial Commission. The commission 
thereupon conducted a public hearing in Milwaukee on the proposed 
orders, at which some slight changes were suggested by interested 
parties and accepted by the advisory committee. The orders as re- 
vised were then adopted by the Industrial Comnaission, as the re- 
frigerating plant code which became effective June 26, 1918. 

A copy of the code was mailed to all owners of refrigerating ma- 
chines. The code was so generally acceptable that very many owners 
equipped their refrigerating machines with the necessary safety de- 
vices immediately after its adoption. To Insure compliance with the 
code in all cases, however, the commission has inspected all refrigerat- 
ing plants of which it has any record. During the two years ending 
June 30, 1920, four hundred and thirty-eight inspections and reinspec- 
tions have been made of refrigerating plants. 
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AOBTYiLENE CHAiRGING PLANTS 

There are only two plants in Wisconsin which manufacture and com- 
press acetylene into cylinders for use away from the premises. In 
December, 1918, and January, 1919, serious explosions occurred in both 
of these plants. In the one case there was a loss of life and in the 
other some damage to neighboring residences. A second serious ex- 
plosion occurred at one of these plants in -September, 1919. 

Immediately after the two first explosions a bill was introduced in 
the legislature making it unlawful to operate an acetylene plant near 
a city. This drastic bill was subsequently withdrawn on the under- 
standing that the Industrial Commission would formulate a code of 
safety rules for acetylene charging plants. This matter was handled 
by the commission in the same; manner as all its other safety codes. 
An advisory committee was organized, which was constituted as fol- 
lows: 

Julius Heil, Heil Company, Milwaukee, Chairman of the Committee, 

S. J. Williams, Secretary National Safety Council, Chicago. 

P. H. Estes, U. S. Bureau of Explosives, Chicaga 

Prof. O. L. Kowalke, College of Engineering, U. W., Madison. 

W. J. Fairbairn Metal Trades & Founders Association, Milwaukee. 

Frank H. Ode, Milwaukee, Representing Wisconsin Federation of 

iLabor, Milwaukee, (succeeded by M. M. Krieps, Superior), 
J. R. iSuUivan, Wisconsin Inspection Bureau, Milwaukee. 
M. A. Edgar Industrial Ck)mmission, Secretary of the Committee, 

This committee held numerous meetings, at many of which there 
were in attendance representatives of acetylene charging plants from 
all parts of the country. In iSeptember, 1919, this committee sub- 
mitted to the commission a tentative draft of proposed orders on the 
manufacture and compression of acetylene into cylinders for use away 
from the premises. The commission conducted a public hearing on 
these proposed orders in the city of Milwaukee on October 1, 1919. 
Being satisfied from this public hearing that the orders proposed were 
reasonable, the commission adopted the same without material modifi- 
cation, and they became effective December 10, .1919. This is the first 
code for acetylene charging plants which has been adopted anywhere In 
the United States. 

These proposed orders contain provisions regarding the layout and 
method of construction of actylene charging plants and their manner 
of operation. They also provide that no acetylene charging plant may 
hereafter be built unless its location and lay-out has been previously 
approv-ed by the Industrial Commission. 
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IPIiRE PREVE)NTION 

IFires were directly responsible for at least 46 deaths and 94 injuries 
in Wisconsin in 191& and for 73 deaths and 147 injuries in 1919. The 
property loss due to fires was $6,276,576 in 1917, $6,051,065 in 1918, 
and $5,972,200 in 1919. Fully two-thirds of this wastage of human life 
and property is unnecessary, being due to violations of state laws, de- 
partmental safety regulations and local ordinances and to flagrant 
carelessness. 

The fire prevention division has been organized to cope with this pre- 
ventable fire loss. That good progress has been made in thte work is 
indicated by the fact that the total fire loss of the state has been prac- 
ically stationary in th-e last three years, even decreasing slightly, al- 
though there has been a very large increase in the value of buildings, 
in the amount of insurance carried, and in replacement costs. 

There has been especially a noticeable reduction in the fire loss from 
the use of fireworks. In 1917 the fire losses in Wisconsin due to this 
cause amounted to $12,0160 in 1918 to $3,880 and in 1919 to $470. More 
important still is the fact that in 1919 there was not a single fatality 
in Wisconsin due to fireworks. This showing is in part accounted for 
by the sentiment throughout the country for a more sane (Fourth of 
July. Wisconsin's especially good record in this respect, however, is 
due principally to the order which was adopted by the Industrial Com- 
mission in 1918 prohibiting the retail storage of fireworks in any 
building which is nearer than 20O feet from a neighboring building, 
or their use within the same distance from any building (500 feet for 
rockets and roman candles). 

The staff of this division consists of a superintendent of fire pre- 
vention and one deputy. This force is not adequate, and best results 
can be expected only when the fire inspection and fire investigation 
activities of the state shall be combined. At present the investigation 
of suspicious fires is under the control of the Fire Marshal, who has 
five deputies for this work. It would seem desirable that the investiga- 
tion of arson cases should be combined with the fire prevention, in 
order that the arson deputies may assist in the work of fire prevention 
at times when it is not necessary to run down fires of suspicious 
origin. In this way maximum results will be secured, since arson is a 
much less Important cause of fires than lax and careless conditions. 
The special fire marshal tax was originally levied for and' intended to 
defray the expenses of both lines of work. 

As now organized the fire prevention, division has supervision over 
the inspection work done by the 348 fire departments of the state. It 
keeps in close touch with these departments through quarterly reports, 
the examination of their records, and tests of their equipment and 
efficiency. Assistance is given in the organization of new fire depart- 
ments and in organizing and equipping fire departments in private 
establishments. 
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The two deputies in this division also do a great amount of Inspec- .11 



tion work. At the request of fire chiefs, or on complaint, hazardous 
conditions are investigated in every part of the state. Under the law, 
also, complete inspection? must be made in all cities and villages where 
the fire departments have neglected to properly do the inspection work. 
Such complete inspections were made during the last year in 71 cities 
and villages, the cost thereof being charged to the allotment of the fire 
insurance premium tax to these cities and villages. The scope of the 
inspection work for fire prevention is indicated in the table given below. 

TABLE XI--IN(SPECTIONlS BY THE INDUISTRIAL COMMISSION 
IFOR 'FIRE iPREVENTION, JUILY 1, 1918, TO JUNE 30, 1920 

Number of Inspections, Total '. 8 ,043 

Inspections of entire business districts in 291 towns. . . 7,239 

Individual inspections in 340 towns 804 

Orders for Corrections, Total 4 , 328 

Tear down buildings 152 

Repair buildings 96 

Repair or rebuild chimneys 162 

Replace defective smoke pipes 56 

Replace defective stov^ 21 

Protection under stoves and boilers 143 

Protect walls near stoves. 50 

Protect ceilings over boilers and furnaces 37 

Protect woodwork near stovepipes 564 

Replace defective smokepipes 63 

Clearance around smokestacks 18 

Install spark arresters 14 

Protect woodwork around hot air registers 15 

Clearance around steampipes 10 

Repair electric wiring 367 

Remove swinging gas brackets 9 

Remove torch lights 5 

Storage of ashes 54 

Storage of rubbish 776 

Install rubbish burners 48 

Storage of hay and straw 41 

Storage of gasoline 372 

Oil storage 27 

Install oil drip pans 82 

"Storage of explosives 296 

Install metal waste cans 96 

Protection under fire pots 73 

•Oasoline engine installation 51 

Build fireproof smokehouse 172 

Dry cleaning business 32 

Fireproof drying rooms 9 

Fireproof picture booths • 138 

ISafety orders in theaters and halls 163 

Storage of fireworks 18 

Storage of sweeping compound 4 

Picker room construction 4 

Install fire protection 86 • 

Install fire alarm 5 
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Cooperation in inspection work has also been secured from the in- 
surance companies, who through the Wis<jonsin Conservation Associa- 
tion have very thoroughly inspected grain elevators, provision houses, 
wholesale groceries and other food repositories. Defects reported by 
the inspectors belonging to this association have been followed up by 
the commission, with the result that the fire loss in this classification 
has been materially cut down. Altogether there were about 2,700 
such special inspection reports which were followed up by the com- 
mission during those two years. 

iSince the prevention of fires is to a very great extent a problem of 
eliminating carelessness, the commission has given special attention 
to educating the public in safe practices. It has continued the is- 
suance of monthly bulletins on fire hazards, which are sent to all fire 
chiefs, all newspapers in the state, and to other persons known to be 
interested. During these two years such leaflets were issued on the 
following subjects, copies of which will be supplied on request: 
Store Tires, Coal Pile Fires, Mill and Elevator (Fires, iSave Food, 
Winter Fire Hazards, Women's Part in Fire Prevention, Gas Fires, 
What Cauees Oarage Fires, Clean Up and Paint Up, Fire is a Mur- 
derer, Fireworks, Lightning Rods, Threshing Time Fires, Motion Pic- 
ture Film Fires, Heating Plant and Chimney Fires, jHow to Remove 
Soot, Christmas Fires, Personal Liability for Fire Damage, Private 
Electirc iLight Plants, Electrical Fire Hazards, iStop Home Fires. 
These bulletins are written in popular style and are given wide pub- 
licity through the newspapers of the state. 

(Since 1917. Wisconsin has observed October 9th as Fire and Accident 
Prevention Day. The Industrial Commission has prepared a special 
bulletin for the observance of this day in the public schools. The co- 
operation of civic organizations has also been sought, and in many 
cities special programs have been arranged for this day with good 
results. 

ELEVATOR INSPECTION 

In recent years, elevator accidents have been increasing in Wis- 
consin at an alarming rate, and more especially accidents on freight 
elevators. During the two years 1917-18, there were 189 compensable 
accidents, of which 7 were fatal. During the year 1919, 94 com- 
pensable accidents occurred on elevators causing a loss of 76,397 work- 
ing days, an average of 813 days per case. This high average shows 
that elevator accidents usually are very serious, and a large percent- 
age of them are fatal. 

The most serious aspects of these elevator accidents is that 90% 
of them could have been prevented. This could be accomplished 
through providing all elevators in the state with the most-up-to-date 
safeguards and by frequent and thorough inspections. It is true that 
many elevator accidents are due to the carelessness of employes; but 
when these cases are carefully studied, it is usually found that, if 
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the elevator had been equipped with the best possible safeguards, no 
accident would have occurred although the employe was careless. 

Elevator accidents are usually thought of as involving the dropping 
of elevators. This is a serious hazard, but the total number of acci- 
dents due to this cause is much less than those which occur in con- 
nection with the openings to the elevator well way. The hazard that 
elevators may drop can be minimized by the requirement of auto- 
matic catching devices, speed governors, slack cable devices, and by 
frequent and thorough inspections to see that these devices actually 
work and that the cables are in good shape. It is also necessary to 
eliminate the old-fashioned carriage type elevators, which have none 
of these devices to prevent them from dropping. iSince the first ele- 
vator code was adopted in 1913, new elevators of this type have been 
practically barred in Wisconsin. There are still a number of these 
carriage type elevators in use, however, which were installed before 
that date. Many of these do not comply withi the elevator code, and 
this commission has undertaken a campaign to require their owners 
either to throw them out or to equip them as required by law. 

Preventing elevators from dropping, however, is only one part of 
the problem of elevator safety. (Fully 70% of all elevator accidents 
involve stepping into the elevator shaftway or being caught by en- 
trance doors or gates. 'Study of this problem has convinced the com- 
mission that these landing entrance accidents can be prevented by re- 
quiring suitable and effective interlocks operated by each door or gate. 
Such interlocks are not now required in Wisconsin, but the commis- 
sion has under consideration the adoption of an order to require them 
in all cases. California has required interlocks operated by each door 
or gate for all new elevators since 1916. The Industrial Accident 
Board of that state reports that since that date ^0 new elevators 
have been installed and not a single accident has occurred in connec- 
.tion with the entrances to any of these elevators. 

The Industrial Commission adopted an elevator code as early as 
1913. Prior to 1920, however, the commission never had an elevator 
inspector on its staff. All elevator insurance companies, however, 
were required to make reports upon all inspections they made in this 
state, and an effort was made to secure their cooperation in the en- 
forcement of the elevator code. The regular factory inspectors of the 
commission also at times made elevator inspections. It was not pos- 
sible, however, to inspect anywhere near all oi; the uninsured eleva- 
tors in the state, and these deputies of the commission gave only in- 
cidental attention to this problem. 

The alarming increase in elevator accidents made necessary the 
employment in March, 1920, of an elevator engineer and of an ele- 
vator inspector. Both of these employes have had years of experi- 
ence in the construction of elevators and their inspectipn. Since 
these additions were made to the staff, the commission) has inspected 
632 elevators, and has issued 4,126 orders for the correction of dan- 
gerous conditions on these elevators. Work has also been done in 
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checking up the inspections made by insurance companies, because 
in many instances these have been anything but thorough. 

This represents only a beginning in the work which is really neces- 
sary to eliminate the many preventable accidents on elevators. There 
are still many uninsured elevators which have not been inspected, 
and many of the insured elevators that have been inspected by in- 
surance companies are in bad conidtion. iMore work has been done 
in the state during the last months, however, towards getting ele- 
vators into safe condition than ever before. iDuring the last months, 
also, there have been no serious elevator accidents, and there is every 
reason for believing that 1920 will show a much smaller number of 
these accidents than did 1919. 



MIlNE ANiD QUAIRIRY INSPECTION 

Mining is one of the most hazardous of all industries. Lead and 
zinc mining in particular has had a bad accident record, and insur- 
ance rates for this industry are among the highest known in Wis- 
eonsin. Mining was responsible in 1915 for a total of 397 com- 
pensable accidents, of which 10 resulted fatally. In 1919 there were 
a* total of 295 accidents, of which 9 resulted fatally. The total loss 
in working days from these compensable accidents in mining in Wis- 
consin was 93,684 in 1918, and 74,127 in 1919. The reduction in the 
number of accidents in the latter year seems to have been due to the 
fact that there were fewer mines operating. The iron mines of the 
state, with approximately the same number of employes as the lead 
and zinc mines, have a much better accident record. 

The most serious aspect of the high accident rate in mining, and 
especially in lead and zinc mining, is that a large proportion of these 
accidents could have been prevented. This could have been accom- 
plished through better mine arrangements and more thorough edu- 
cation of miners in safe practices. Many accidents would not have 
occurred had the best methods of timbering, handling of explosives, 
tramming and hoisting been followed. (Shaft accidents, which usually 
result fatally, can be almost entirely eliminated through better equip- 
ment in shafts, better hoisting facilities, and the rigid enforcement of 
good operating rules. iBuckets and cars in hoisting shafts should be 
replaced by cages, and. continuous ladderways with no landings should 
be changed for those with landings. Haulage accidents can be re- 
duced through the installation of better haulage equipment, and closer 
attention to its maintenance and operation. (Stop accidents and acci- 
dents from falls of ground can be greatly reduced through a more 
careful selection of the men designated to do this work. 

The mining practice which is followed in the lead and zinc mines 
of Wisconsin is the result of years of experience. The fault is not 
with the practice, but with the abuses of the practice. Most of the 
operators know how mining should be conducted in different forma- 
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tions and our miner© know how to do the work; hut the trouble is 
that ^hey do not always act in accordance with this knowledge. Men 
engaged in mining under ground soon forget the great hazard in 
their vocation, and special efforts are needed to protect them against 
becoming victims of their own carelessness and of unsafe practices. 
Another difficulty is that many of the mining operations are on so 
small a scale that it is not practical for them to employ a man for 
safety work. They, consequently, need the help of the Industrial 
Commission in accident prevention much more than most other em- 
ployers. 

Almost from the organization of the commission it has given at- 
tention to accident prevention in mines. Through an advisory com- 
mittee composed of operators and practical miners, it drafted general 
orders on lead and zinc mines which became effective January 4, 
1915. These orders, however, covered only a portion of the hazards 
in this industry. Until 1919, moreover, the commission did not have 
any deputy on its staff who had a practical knowledge of mining and 
mining methods. The regular district deputies of the commission in- 
spected the mines in their districts, but since they were not miners 
they could do very little more than to inspect the machinery used in 
connection with the mines. They were not familiar with the under- 
ground hazards, to which accidents in this industry are principally 
due. 

To cope with the alarming accident rate In this industry, a mining 
inspector was employed in October, 1919. Hi© work to date has been 
merely prelitninary, but he has gone over all of the mines in the state 
and has sought to interest the operators and the mine foremen in 
safety. Cooperation has also been secured from the United iStates 
Bureau of Mines, which never before gave any attention to the lead 
and zinc mines in Wisconsin. 

The quarries of the state employ approximately the same number of 
persons as do the lead and zinc mines. They have a much lower 
accident rate, however, with only 79 compensable accidents all told in 
1919. These accidents included two fatalities and caused a total loss 
of 16,379 working days. Even this rate, however, is high, when one 
considers that most of the quarrying in Wisconsin is done In. the open 
and is consequently, free from such dangers of metal mining as falls 
of rocks and transportation of materials In narrow tunnels. There is 
no doubt that with more intensive work in this field it will be possible 
to greatly reduce this accident rate. 
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ELECTRICAL DIVISION 

Electrical Safety. In both 1918 and 1919, twelve persons lost their 
lives in Wisconsin through electrical accidents occurring in industry. 
The total loss in working days of compensable electrical accidents was 
83,552 in 1918, and 82,395 in 1919. In no otiher class of accidents' was 
the proportion of fatalities to the total number of accidents as great 
as in this class. 

To reduce the number of electrical accidents the Industrial Com- 
mission and the Railroad Commission jointly adopted an Electrical 
Safety Code, which became effective for new construction and replace- 
ments on July 1, 1917, and for existing construction on May 1, 1918. 

Experience in applying this code has demonstrated the necessity for 
a revision to make its requirements more specific and to enlarge its 
scope. The Industrial Commission and the Railroad Commission, con- 
sequently, in the fall of 1919, again organized an advisory committee 
on electrical safety. Th$ members of this committee and the organi- 
zations they represent are the following: 

C. B. Hayden, Railroad Commission, Madison, Chairman of com- 
mittee, 

Wm. Haig, Milwaukee Electrical Inspection Dept., Milwaukee. 

P. E. Barnum, Electrical Manufacturers Council, Milwaukee. 

Dr. M. G. Lloyd, U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

A. J. -Goedjen, Wisconsin Electrical Association, Milwaukee. 

Paul C. Burrill, State Ass'n of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, 
Milwaukee. 

F. R. Daniel, Wisconsin Inspection Bureau, Milwaukee. 

George C. Cooper, Wisconsin Mfgrs. Association, West Allis. 

Fred Gratz, Wisconsin Federation of Labor, Madison. 

F. H. Runkel, 'State Telephone Association, Portage. 

Thomas Broughton, Wisconsin Compensation Rating & Inspection 
Bureau, Madison, Wisconsin. 

F. R. Winders, Railroad Commission, Madison. 

W. D. Hobbins, Wisconsin Telephone Company, Milwaukee. 

J. E. Florin, Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison. 

John A. Hoeveler, Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Secretary of the committee. 

To date this advisory committee has held fourteen meetings and it 
expects to complete its work about January 1, 1921. 

Industrial Idghting. A brief shop lighting code was adopted by the 
Industrial Commission in 1913. This was revised and re-drafted to 
make the standards more specific in 1917-1918. This new code be- 
came effective for new installation and replacements on July 1, 1918, 
and for existing installations on July 1, 1920. During the two years 
of this report it was in effect, consequently, only for existing installa- 
tions. 

The work of the electrical engineer of the commission in the field of 
industrial lighting has thus far been mainly educational. He has 
sought to acquaint employers with the advantages of good lighting. 
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Almost no opposition to compliance with this code has been encoun- 
tered from employers with reference to new installations. Most em- 
ployers in fact have provided better lighting than that which is re- 
quired as a minimum by the industrial lighting code. This is due to 
the fact that good lighting brings returns in increased production ex- 
ceeding many times its cost. The primary purpose of the industrial 
lighting code was the conservation of eyesight and accident preven- 
tion. The most striking result secured from better lighting, however, 
has been increased production. 

During the last months much attention has been given to acquaint- 
ing employers with the fact that the industrial lighting code will be- 
come effective also for existing installations on July 1, 1920. Several 
one-page circular letters have been sent to employers throughout the 
state to call their attention to t^^is requirement and to the benefits to 
he derived from improved lighting. Considerable attention also has 
been given to existing lighting in factories by the regular district 
deputies. These deputies are not experts in this field, but they know 
enough about the subject to call attention to the worst lighting cpn- 
ditions and to the requirements of the code. All lighting problems re- 
quiring expert knowledge are handled directly by the electrical engi- 
neer. 

School lighting. While the state is thus safeguarding the eyesight, 
life and limb of the workers in factories, it is inconsistent to ignore 
the welfare of the future workers while iMey are still at school. That 
more attention must be given to the lighting of schools is evidenced 
by the fact that nearly 10% of all children examined are found to 
have defective vision. There is great need for the beet possible il- 
lumination in all schools, since children's eyes are more easily harmed 
than those of adults. To meet this problem the Industrial Commis- 
sion, after consultation with the iState Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and other agencies interested in the welfare of school children, 
has decided to create an advisory committee to draft a school light 
code. This committee has just been organized and consists of the fol- 
lowing members with an additional member still to be named by the 
State Federation of Teachers. 

A. B. Cook, State Dept. of Public Instruction, (Madison. 

John Callahan, State Board of Vocational Education, Madison. 

William Kittle, Board of Normal School Regents, Madison. 

Thomas Lloyd Jones, Regent of the IJniversity of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. 

M. A. Bussewitz, State Teachers' Association, Milwaukee 

(L. D. Roberts, County Superintendents' Association, Shawano. 

Phillip Kolb, City Superintendents' Association, Wauwatosa. 

William C. Bruce, Editor, American School Board Journal, Milwau- 
kee. 

IF. A. Vaughn, Illuminating Engineering Society, Milwaukee. 

G. J. DeGelleke, Wisconsin Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Milwaukee. 

Dr. Nelson M. Black, Oculist. 

John A. Hoeveler, Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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Automobile Lighting. The number of deaths from automobile acci- 
dents in this country is estimated at 1&,0(M) per year, or 41 for every 
day. There are no statistics for Wisconsin alone, but it seems that 
in Milwaukee the number of fatalities from automobile accidents has 
been higher than the average for the country as a whole. 

■Glare of headlights has come to be recognized as one of the most 
important causes of automobile accidents. To eliminate this unneces- 
sary cause the last legislature enacted Chapter 626, Laws 1919. This 
statute lays down the general standard that, from thirty minutes after 
sunset until thirty minutes before sunrise, no automobile or other 
similar motor vehicle shall be driven or occupy any public highway in 
the state, unless such vehicle is provided with sufficient lights of such 
design and so adjusted and operated as to render the use of the high- 
way by such vehicles safe for all the public. It further provides, as 
a minimum requirement, that headlights must throw enough light to 
clearly distinguish persons or other substantial objects 200 feet ahead 
and at the same time must be of such design, adjustment and opera- 
tion as to avoid dangerous glare or dazzle. Subject to these minimum 
requirements, it is the duty of the Industrial Commission to determine 
standards of lighting equipment for motor vehicles which will render 
the use of the highway safe for all the public. 

In discharge of this duty the Industrial Commission immediately 
after the adjournment of the legislature organized an advisory com- 
mittee on automobile light^pg. This committee was composed of the 
following members: 

P. A. Vaughn, Illuminating Engineering Society, Milwaukee, Chair- 
man. 

Walter Alexander, State Highway Commission, Madison. 

IF. A. Cannon, Good Roads Association of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Patrick J. Gleason, Milwaukee Police Department, Milwaukee, 

Harry A. Apple, Wisconsin State Automobile Association, Milwaukee. 

Adolph Graner, Milwaukee Automobile Dealers, Inc., Milwaukee. 

Hon. John M. Sell, Milwaukee. 

John A. Hoeveler, Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Secretary. 

This committee after many meetings submitted its recommendations 
to the commission, whereupon public hearings were conducted on the 
proposed orders in all sections of the state. With slight modifications 
suggested at these hearings the orders were then adopted and became 
effective May 1, 1920. 

In its orders on automobile lights the commission sought to make 
specific the general standards of the statute. It prescribed definitely 
the minimum and maximum candle power measurements at specified 
distances in front of the car. It also made regulations with reference 
to the use of spotlights, tail lights, and maximum permissible size 
of lamp bulbs. These orders did not make it necessary to purchase 
any patented devices, although the best results can be secured with 
the better grade of such lenses, provided they are properly adjusted. 
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In its publications of these general orders the oommission also in- 
cluded an illustrated section on how to comply with the new require- 
ments. Throughout the commission emphasized the importance of 
the proper adjustment of headlights, as more material than the kind 
of device used. The commission also employed a special deputy, Mr. 
C. E. Pettingill of the iSchool of Engineering, Milwaukee, who for two 
months gave demonstrations in all the larger cities of the state upon 
how the new orders could be complied with. 

The actual enforcement of the Automobile iLight law was not vested 
in the Industrial Commission but in the local authorities who enforce 
all automobile laws. The commission, however, sought to assist local 
authorities in getting a start in the enforcement of these orders. 
For this purpose it continued the employment of the special deputy 
for another two months, to visit police ofllcers and sheriffs throughout 
the state and to actually operate with them on the highways for a 
night or longer. 

Motorists very generally responded promptly to the requirements of 
the new law. Many purchased patented devices and practically every- 
body else endeavored to provide his headlights with a home-made de- 
vice. Insufllcient attention, however, was given to adjustment, and 
the results secured were not always satisfactory. Where the head- 
lights were properly adjusted, motorists very generally endorsed the 
new orders as increasing the pleasure of night driving and reducing 
the hazards. 

It has been much more difficult to get local authorities to actively 
enforce the law. There is no possibility of enforcement until the 
police departments and sheriff's office are equipped with candle-meters, 
just as the speed laws cannot be enforced until the police offl<jers 
have speedometers. Most police departments still do not have candle- 
meters. Even in Milwaukee the police department does not yet have 
a testing station, but such a station will probably be provided in the 
near future. 

The cause of the difficulty is that rigid enforcement cannot be ex- 
pected of local authorities, at least until the law is much older. There 
would seem to be need for state supervision over the enforcement of 
all traffic laws, including the new law on automobile lights. Another 
measure which might work out advantageously is the organization of 
local safety commissions, to whom the fines for violations of the traffic 
laws might be allotted. 
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SAiNITATION 

Section 2394 — 48 of the .Statutes makes it the duty of every em- 
ployer to provide a safe place of employment. The term "safe" as 
used in this section has reference not only to accident prevention but 
to "such freedom from danger to life, health, safety, or welfare of 
employes or frequenters or the public * * * as the nature of the 
employment will reasonably permit." Every employer, consequently, 
must provide sanitary and healthful conditions of employment, as well 
as safe conditions in the narrower sense of that term. It is the duty 
of the Industrial Commission to prescribe standards which will in- 
sure sanitary and healthful conditions, just as much as it is its duty 
to adopt orders calculated to prevent accidents. 

In discharge of this duty the Industrial Commission adopted gen- 
eral orders on sanitation which became effective (February 20, 1913. 
These orders were quite general, resembling in this respect the general 
orders on safety, but were less complete. tLike the orders on safety 
these orders on sanitation were enforced prior to 1919, through the 
regular district deputies of the commission. 

IFrom time to time in the past, problems of sanitation have arisen 
which the district deputies were not able to handle satisfactorily, as 
they were not specialists in this field. Particularly difficult problems 
of this kind were presented by grain elevators, foundries, core rooms, 
piokling rooms in the metal trades, and metal polishing establish- 
ments. The need for more specialized work in this field became more 
urgent with an amendment to the compensation act, effective July 5, 
1919, making occupational diseases compensable, as well as industrial 
accidents. With this amendment it became extremely important to 
prevent occupational diseases, by eliminating insanitary conditions 
and health hazards in industry. To give employers assistance along 
these lines, the commission in September, 1919, employed an engineer 
of industrial hygiene, who had specialized training and wide experi- 
ence in this field. 

In this field the Industrial Commission has proceeded along the 
same lines as in other activities. The engineer of industrial hygiene 
has given assistance in solving ventilation problems and industrial 
disease hazards wherever there has been a demand for such service. 
He has also sought to enlist the cooperation of employers and em- 
ployes through addresses, correspondence, and visits. Special atten-. 
tion has been given to the sanitary and ventilation problems which 
have long been bug-bears. 

At the same time work has been done on a revision of the general 
orders on sanitation, originally adopted in 1913. It is now apparent 
that these orders while good as far as they go should be made more 
complete and more specific. To assist the commission in this work an 
advisory committee on sanitation has been organized, constituted as 
follows: 
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Dr. (Robert E. 01es€n, State "Board of Health, Madison, Chairman. 

Dr. €has. Lemon, Public Service Building, Milwaukee, State Medical 
Society. 

J. J. Handley, Brisbane Hall, Wisconsin Federation of Labor, Mil- 
waukee. 

John P. Gates, Milwaukee Association of Commerce, AUis-Chalmers 
Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

William Coleman, Milwaukee Federated Trades Council, Milwaukee. 

Dr. J. B. MacLaren, Wis. Manufacturers Association, KimberlyOlark 
Co., Appleton. 

C. W. Keniston, Industrial Commission, Madison, Secretary. 

This committee has held several meetings and will probably make a 
final report before January 1, 1921. 

There can be no question that much work remains to be done in 
this field in Wisconsin. Ventilation and sanitation are matters which 
employers have been giving secondary consideration as compared with 
accident prevention. Dust conditions alone have in twenty months 
throughout the United States caused explosions costing 24 lives and 
36 serious injuries, and two of the worst of these explosions were in 
Wisconsin. But heavy as is this accident toll, the impairment of 
health and lessened production resulting from such conditions are 
much more serious. Since the compensation act now includes occupa- 
tional diseases, however, and since there is a growing recognition 
that eflftciency in production is unattainable unless healthful condi- 
tions of employment are provided, the time is ripe for much more 
work in this field than has been done heretofore. Employers generally 
are willing and anxious to provide more healthful conditions, but many 
)f them need much help to secure the desired results at the least 
possible cost. 
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EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 

PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OIFIFICES 

Prior to the war the state of Wisconsin, through the Industrial Com- 
mission conducted free employment offices in four cities, — iLa Crosse, 
Milwaukee, Oshkosh and Superior. The city and state cooperated in 
the support of these offices, the equipment an<3 the office space being 
furnished by the city and* the employes being paid by the state. 

During the period of the war the free employment offices of Wis- 
consin became part of a nation-wide United States Employment Serv* 
ice. This was organized to control the recruiting of unskilled labor 
and to secure a greater number of men for war industries. It en- 
tered Wisconsin under a cooperative agreement through which the 
state and federal employment services were consolidated, the chair- 
man of the Industrial Commission being desi^ated as the director of 
the United .'States Employment (Service for Wisconsin. As a war 
measure, additional free employment offices were organized and the 
existing offices expanded. Under this arrangement the federal gov- 
ernment supplied the bulk of the employes, assuming a total salary 
burden of more than $150,000 per year. 

When the armistice was signed in November, 1918, there were 31 
free employment offices in Wisconsin, with a central clearance office 
in Madison. In every case the city or county in which the office was 
located provided and equipped the quarters, while the employes were 
furnished either by the state or by the federal gbvernment, or both. 

A State Advisory Board was organized to secure maximum results 
from the organization of the employment service in Wisconsin. This 
board was composed of E. J. Kearney, Milwaukee; F. H. Clausen, 
Horioon; and Miss Sadie A. Wood, Milwaukee, as representatives of 
the employers of the state; Frank J. Weber, Milwaukee; J. J. Hand- 
ley, Milwaukee; and Mrs. G. P. Turner, Madison, as representatives 
of the employes of the state; with the Chairman of the Industrial 
Commission as Chairman of the Board. Wherever an employment 
office was maintained a Community Labor Board was organized, com- 
posed of two representatives each of the employers and employes and 
of an impartial chairman acceptable to both. The State Advisory 
Board and the Community Labor Boards rendered invaluable service 
to the employment offices in their respective fields during the war 
period. 

During the last months of the war thousands of persons were trans- 
ferred from non-essential industries to essential war work. This was 
done through the employment offices. Wisconsin more than met all 
of the demands of the federal government in this respect. On October 
27, 1918, Ward Bonsall, Field Organizer for the United States Employ- 
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ment Service, made the following statement upon the efficiency of the 
employment service of Wisconsin: 

*^Let me congratulate the Wisconsin Employment service. The 
weekly graphical report that came to Mr, Hairs desk yesterday for 
last week showed that Wisconsin has moved to first pla<;e of all ^tates 
in employment service work." 

After the armistice was signed the employment offices still had a 
very important function to perform during the period of demobiliza- 
tion and the reorganization of industries. During this period Wis- 
consin did not face any unemployment problem, such as was experi- 
enced in other parts of the country. This, we believe, was in part, at 
least, due to the efficiency of the employment service. 

Special attention was given to returning soldiers and sailors and 
their restoration return to civilian occupations. At the request of the 
United States Oovernment, bureaus for the placement of the soldiers 
and sailors were organized in all cities with a population of over 1,000. 
All of these bureaus cleared through the employment offices. Posi- 
tions were found for practically all returning soldiers and sailors as 
soon ag they desired employment. New jobs were found for over 
6,(MM> former service men. 

The United States Employment Service ran out of funds in March, 
1919, Congress having failed to pass an emergency appropriation to 
tide the Employment Service over until the end of the fiscal year. 
In consequence, all federal' support was withdrawn from the employ- 
ment offices in Wisconsin on Mar<;h 22, 1919, except the use of the 
franking privilege and the federal forms. In this emergency the state 
legislature appropriated $22,000 to maintain the employment offices 
until June 30, 1919, of which sum only $16',5'00 was actually used. 

iFor the two years beginning July 1, 1919, the legislature appropri- 
ated $50,000 per annum to the Industrial Commission for "the conduct 
of free employment offices. Until October, 1919, the federal govern- 
ment continued to furnish $600 per month toward defraying expenses 
incidental to the conduct of employment offices in Wisconsin. Since 
October, 1919, It has contributed only $200 in cash and the forms 
used by the employment offices, but these still enjoy the franking 
privilege. 

The number of employment offices was gradually reduced from the 
maximum Of 31 in November, 1918, until in November, 1919, only the 
11 offices were maintained which are still in existence in the cities 
of Ashland, Green Bay, La Crosse, Madison, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, 
Racine, R:hinelander, Sheboygan, Superior and Wausau. In the same 
manner the foree in the central clearance office in Madison was re- 
duced to but one person. 

In the appropriation for the <jurrent biennium the legislature in- 
cluded the proviso that the Industrial Commission may not expend 
any money for the maintenance of any free employment office in any 
county, city, town or village, "unless such county, city, town, or village 
shall jointly or severally agree to furnish as a minimum in the joint 
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enterprise, suitable quarters for such office which must be approved 
by the Industrial Oommission, and to pay all expenses for such quar- 
ters, such as rent, heat, light, furniture, telephone rental and janitor 
service.** This proviso has been strictly observed and represents a 
sound policy. An employment office cannot be successful In any lo- 
calitj", unless the locality is sufficiently Interested to defray the ex- 
penses for quarters and equipment. In employment offices the bulk of 
the expenditure is for salaries and these the state should defray, but 
it is certainly not unreasonable to expect the locality which is 
especially benefited to meet the expenditures for quarters. 

With the reduction in the number of employment offices there has 
also been a reduction in the total placements. The 11 offices now in 
existence, however, have increased their placements and have done 
more thorough work than even during the war period. These 11 
offi<5e8 show 89,286 placements for 1919-1920, or more than half as 
many as were reported for all the 31 offices during the preceding year. 
At no time during this last year was a suiplus reported and, except in 
December, the demand for labor far exceeded the supply. The figures 
for the year show that 76% of all applicants were hired by employers 
to whom they were referred by the employment offices, but only 57% 
of the employer's orders could be filled. 

There was a considerable increase during the last year In the per- 
centage of women workers placed through employment offices. Women's 
divisions are maintained in all of the employment offices, which serve 
not only casuals, but also factory and clerical help. During the pieriod 
of the war there was a steadily increasing demand for women in 
munition factories and other war industries. With the conclusion of 
the armistice many of these women workers were again transferred 
from war work to peace £ime pursuits. As a whole, however, the de- 
mand for women workers has increased rather than decreased and has 
at all times far exceeded the supply. 

In the conduct of the Milwaukee Public Employment Bureau, the 
Industrial Commission has since 1912, been assisted by a Citizen's 
Committee on Unemployment. This is composed of representatives of 
the city council, the county board of supervisors, the federated trades 
council and the association of commerce. This Citizen's Committee 
has been an important factor in the success of this office and served 
as a model for the community labor boards which were organized by 
the United States Employment Service during the war period through- 
out the country. In January, 1920, similar citizen's advisory com- 
mittees were organized in connection with the employment offices in 
Jja. Crosse and Green Bay. 

During the last year the Russell ,Sage Foundation has made an ex- 
tensive study of the free employment offices which are conducted in 
the larger cities of the United States. It says of the Milwaukee Public 
Employment Bureau: 

"Our study of the Public Employment Bureau of Milwaukee has con- 
vinced us that' it is rendering to both the community and the state 
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at large an extremely vital service. In our opinion, this is attributable 
for the most part to the application of a few basically sound principles 
of administration adopted by the iState Industrial Commission. The 
most outstanding of these are the following: 

•Specialized State Supervision. In providing for specialized and in- 
telligent supervision by the appointment of a qualified state super- 
intendent, Wisconsin inaugurated what has proved to be a funda- 
mental requisite of successful public employment administration. It 
is this supervision which has to a great degree built up the Milwaukee 
Bureau. 

Participation of the City and County of Milwaukee in the Manage- 
ment of the Bureau. Unquestionably the Citizens' Committee of Mil- 
waukee has been a very potent factor in the development of the Bu- 
reau. The representative character and caliber of its members, the 
continuity of the term of office of some of them, their unflagging in- 
terest and application to their task, their business-like procedure — all 
have been of inestimable significance in determining an administra- 
tion which has gained the confidence and cooperation of both workers 
and employers. 

The County and iState are to be congratulated on their business 
foresight in providing adequate housing and equipnient for the Bureau. 
Lack of such has been, to no little degree, responsible for the in- 
effectiveness of many public employment offices. 

Selection and Promotion of Personnel on Merit Basis. The policy 
of selecting the personnel of the State Employment Offices by an ex- 
amining board made up of representatives of the Civil iService Com- 
mission, the IState Industrial Commission, and, in some instances, of 
the local community concerned, has proved such a satisfactory one 
that it has been adopted by some of the more forward looking states 
with equally good results. 

Another factor responsible for the successful functioning of the 
Milwaukee Bureau is the policy of promotion. This has led to a con- 
tinuity of service on the part of some members of the staff which 
otherwise would have been impossible. 

. iSpecialized Service. Particularly commendable is the degree of 
specialization which exists in the Bureau. Only by making special 
provision for unskilled, sfkilled, and farm labor, for various groups of 
women applicants, as well as for the handicapped, can the best serv- 
ice be rendered either worker or employer. 

Altogether, though it has by no means attained the development of 
which it is capable, the Milwaukee Bureau does reflect on the part of 
its administrators an intelligent concept of the public employment 
office — of its significance as a social and industrial institution." 

The table below summarizes the work of the public employment 
offices during the fiscal year 1919-1920. As is noted above nine of 
these offices have been discontinued and several of them were in opera- 
tion for only a very small portion of this period. 
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TABLE XII— OPERATION OF FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
July 1, 1019^ to June 30, 1000 





Applica- 
tions for 
Work 


Help 
Wanted 


Referred 

to 
Positions 


Positions 
Secured 


All offices 


125,173 


165,776 


123,726 


94,770 




Ashland 


3,759 

127 

9,437 

1,346 

2,216 

1,145 

3,403 

7,486 

1,372 

1,144 

112 

55,692 

4,978 

8,315 

3,357 

4,810 

13,128 

13 

3,182 

151 


7,640 

64 

9,909 

9,313 

2,829 

1,305 

3,954 

7,908 

2,011 

- 1,348 

188 

73,208 

5,959 

8,242 

4,211 

4,709 

18,890 

4 

3,845 

239 


3,576 

134 

8,471 

1,298 

2,075 

1,186 

3,186 

5,974 

1,238 

1,102 

154 

57,960 

4,702 

8,401 

3,273 

4,720 

13,079 

13 

3,046 

138 


2,794 


Eau Claire^ 


74 


Green Bay 


7,083 


Hurley* 


876 


Janesville' 


1,»613 


Kenosha* 


939 


La Crosse 


2,618 


Madison 


4,638 


Manitowoc* 


807 


Marinette® 


933 


Marshfield'' 


129 


Milwaukee 


41,370 


Oshkosh 


3,538 


Racine 


6,541 


Rhinelander 


2,901 


Sheboygan 


4,046 


Superior 


11,377 


Watertown® 


13 


Wailsau 


2,380 


West Allis"* 


100 







1 Eau Claire Office closed July, 1919. 
•Hurley offlce closed October, 1919. 
» Janesville oflQce closed October. 1919. 

* Kenosha office closed October, 1919. 

•5 Manitowoc office taken over by city November, 

• Marinette office closed November 1919. 
■^ Marshfleld office closed Augxist, 1919. 

8 Watertown office closed July, 1919, 



1919. 
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TABLE XIII.— OPERATION OF FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
BY OCCUPATIONS 

tTuly 1, 1010, to tTime 30, 1020 



Occupations 


Applica- 
tions for 
Work 


Help 
Wanted 


Referred 

to 
Positions 


Positions 
Secured 


Totals 


125,173 


165,776 


123,726 


94,770 




Agriculture 


5,220 

3,802 
28,239 

6,879 
29,298 

5,532 
3,727 

10,499 

29 

5 
984 

949 

1,642 

10,280 

590 

2,270 

88 

764 

' 41 

7,981 

2,014 
4,331 


5,467 

5,696 
33,666 

5,023 
34,337 

8,996 

6,931 

25,918 

42 

5 
1,304 

1,376 

2,138 

13,078 

1,014 

2,755 

131 

1,403 

36 

10,171 

2,261 
4,028 


5,034 

3,670 
29,036 

5,779 
25,993 

5,864 

4,121 

11,807 

33 

4 

857 

1,006 

1,721 

10,796 

749 

2,571 

88 

935 

40 

8,195 

2,136 
3,291 


3,873 


Building and construc- 
tion 


2,674 


Casual workers 

Clerical, professional 

and technical 

Common labor 

Domestic and personal 

service 


26,437 

2,714 
20,352 

4,082 


Hotel and restaurant. . . 
Lumber 


2,359 
9,218 


Manufacturing: 

Chemicals, oils, paints, 
etc 


22 


Clay, glass and stone 
products 


4 


Clothing and textiles. 
Food, beverages and 
tobacco 


587 
710 


Leather, rubber and 
allied products .... 

Metals and machinery 

Paper and printing. . . 

Woodworking and 
furniture 


1,235 

7,080 

556 

2,117 


Mines and quarries 

Ship building 


73 
744 


Theaters 


24 


Transportation and 
public utilities 

Wholesale Jind retail 
trade 


6,518 
1 219 


Miscellaneous 


2 172 
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PRIVATE EMiPILOYMENT OIFIFICBS 

Wisconsin has a much smaller number of private employment otRces 
than most other states. For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1920, 16 
private employment agencies have been licensed for the entire state. 
Of these, 9 are common labor agencies, but of these 9, 6 deal only with 
women labor. There are also 3 nurses' agencies, 3 teachers' agencies, 
and 1 clerical agency. The number of these agencies has been de- 
creasing year by year. As recently as 1913-14, there were 38 licensed 
private employment agencies in Wisconsin. 

The regulation of private employment agencies has been one of the 
functions of the Industrial Commission since 1913. It mufit annually 
determine to whom licenses must be given to operate as employment 
agents. It must also supervise the operations of these agents to In- 
sure square dealing with employers and applicants for work. A new 
statute passed by the 1919 legislature also gives the Industrial Com- 
mission authority to regulate the fees charged by these agencies. 

In the discharge of its duty of determining who shall be licensed as 
an employment agent, the Industrial Commission has pursued the 
policy of re-licensing existing agencies, unless they h^,ve been guilty 
of unfair dealing. Applications for new licenses, however, have been 
granted only after investigation and public hearing. The statute pro- 
vides expressly that the Industrial Commission may not grant a li- 
cence to an employment agent unless it is satisfied upon the following 
three points: (1) that he has a good character and reputation; 

(2) that the premises proposed for the agency are fit for such use; 

(3) and that the employment agencies already in operation in the 
community in which he proposes to operate, including the public em- 
ployment oflices, are not able to supply the needs of employers and 
employes. During the biennium, July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1920, 21 ap- 
plications were received by the Industrial Commission for licenses to 
operate new private employment agencies, 17 being for common labor, 
2 clerical and 1 each for nurses' and teachers' agencies. All but 4 of 
the 21 applications were withdrawn when the applicants were advised 
a license could not be granted except after a public hearing. In the 
4 cases in which complete investigations were made and public 
hearings conducted, the applications were denied in all but one case 
in which a new teachers' agency was licensed. In all the other cases 
the commission found that there was little real demand for a new 
licensed agency from either employers or employes. 

To insure fair dealings by licensed private employment agents, the 
Industrial Commission has adopted rules for the regulation of the 
operations of such agents. All agents are required to keep records of 
persons placed by them and of the fees received for their services. 
Reports upon these operations are regularly furnished to the Indus- 
trial Commission and their ofllce records at all times subject to in- 
spection by the commission. All private employment agents are also 
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required to give to e£wjh applicant who pays them for services, a re- 
ceipt upon which must be printed the following statement: "Com- 
plaints against the employment agent may be filed with the Industrial 
Commission of Madison, Wisconsin." (For violation of any of the rules 
which have been duly adopted by the Industrial Commission for the 
regulation of the operation of private employment agencies the stat- 
ute provides a penalty of $10 to $100" for each instance of violation, 
and also gives authority to the Industrial Commission to revoke the 
license. In former years the commission found it necessary to re- 
voke the licenses of some of the private employment agents and to 
prosecute others who operated without any license. In the last years, 
however, very few complaints have been received by the commission 
upon the dealings of any of the private employment agents. All 
these complaints were Investigated and during the period covered by 
this report there was no instance in which such an investigation es- 
tablished any wilful violation of the law. The licensed private em- 
ployment agents who now operate in Wisconsin are complying strictly 
with the law. It has been the policy of the commission to thoroughly 
acquaint these agents with the requirements of the statutes and to 
help them avoid any unintentional violation. 

Less satisfactory is the situation with reference to private employ- 
ment agents who operate without a license. Our law cannot reach 
agencies which have no office in this state, but make use of the mails 
or of traveling representatives to get business in Wisconsin. Occa- 
sionally also the spirit of the law, if not its letter, is violated by em- 
ployment agent3 who insert "blind ads" in "Help Wanted" columns of 
newspapers. All complaints along this line are thoroughly investi- 
gated, although usually proof cannot be obtained sufficient for a 
prosecution. The abuse of "blind ads" for help, however, calls for 
further legislation. 

The table given below summarizes the placement made by the pri- 
vate agencies during the two year period covered by this report. It 
will be noticed that the placements of the private employment agencies 
were less than one-tenth of those made by the public employment 
offices shown for the same period. 
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TABLE XIV.— OPERATIONS OF PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCIES. IN WISCONSIN 

For years ending June 30, 1919. and June 30, 1920 



Occupations 



Totals. 



Agriculture 

Building and construction 

Casual workers 

Clerical, professional and technical . . . . 

Common labor 

Domestic and personal service 

Hotel and restaurant 

Lumber 

Manufacturing: 

Clay, glass and stone products 

Clothing and textiles 

Food, beverages and tobacco 

Leather, rubber and allied products. 

Metals and machinery 

Paper and printing .• 

Woodworking 

Mines and quarries 

Theaters and amusements 

Transportation and public utilities . . . . 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Miscellaneous 



Positions Secured 



1918-19 


1919-20 


8,677 


8,286 


360 


394 


182 


331 


792 


743 


1,662 


1,446 


53 


103 


3,313 


2,856 


1,091 


980 


787 


833 


16 

1 




1 


29 


9 


37 
5 




141 


6 


1 


2 

84 




74 




2 


166 


219 


39 


51 


52 


102 
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WOMEN AND CHILD LABOR DEPARTMENT 

WOMEN'S DBPAjRTMDNT 

The women's department enforces the labor laws of this state re- 
lating to women and children. These laws are the women's hours 
of labor law, the child labor law, the minimum wage law, and the 
commission's general orders on safety and sanitation. This depart- 
ment also issues all child labor permits in Milwaukee, and makes 
special investigations for the commission upon subjects relating to 
employment of women and children. 

The work of the women's department somewhat overlaps that of 
the safety and sanitation department, but there are comparatively 
few places of employment which are visited both by the men and 
women deputies. The safety and sanitation department deals pri- 
marily with those factories and workshops where men predominate, 
while the women's department concerns itself with those places of 
employment where there are women and children in great numbers. 
Some overlapping is inevita))le because the women deputies at times 
run into difllcult questions upon safeguarding which require atten- 
tion from the men deputies, while the men deputies in turn often 
seek the help of the women deputies on problems of women and 
child labor. 

Until September, 1918, this department consisted of a director and 
one deputy. In that month one other deputy was employed, and in 
October, 1919, three additional deputies. One of these deputies is 
known as the minimum wage deputy and gives practically her entire 
time to the enforcement of the minimum wage law. One other 
deputy in the department is in immediate charge of the issuance of 
child labor permits in Milwaukee. 

The work done by the women's department in the enforcement of 
the minimum wage law is described in the section of the minimum 
wage (page 57) and its work in connection with the issuance of 
child labor permits in Milwaukee in the section of child labor on 
(page 49). •-. r 

Inspections and Investigations!*' With the increase in the num- 
ber of deputies, it has been possible to make many more inspections 
of places employing women and children than in previous years. It 
has also been possible to visit the smaller towns of the state, which 
previously had almost been entirely neglected. While Wisconsin has 
had a women's hours of labor law since 1911, very little effort was 
made to enforce its provisions outside of the large industrial centers 
until within the last year. It has not yet been possible to visit every 
village and hamlet, but more work has been done toward the en- 
forcement of the laws relating to the employment of women and 
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children in the smaller places in the state during the last months 
than during the entire preceding period since these laws were enacted. 

Whenever a town has been visited inspections have been made as 
thoroughly as possible. These inspections have covered every place 
of employment, and attention has been given to all the laws relating 
to the employment of women and children, and not merely to some 
phases of these laws. This work has been done in a spirit of help- 
fulness, rather than a police authority. While every violation found 
has been brought to the attention of the employer and correction has 
been insisted upon, the primary purpose of the deputy's visit has 
been to acquaint employers with the requirements of the law and to 
give them advice and assistance upon how* they can best meet these 
requirements. With a view of educating employers and the public 
generally upon the laws relating to the employment of women and 
children, also summaries of the inspections in these smaller towns 
have been made by the commission and published in the local news- 
papers, together with full information upon the provisions of the 
statutes and methods for complying with the same. 

•Special attention has been given to seasonal industries in which 
women and children are employed in large numbers. It is these 
seasonal industries which present the most diflftcult problems under 
the women's hours of labor law, and also many instances of child 
labor. For some years the commission's deputies have been visiting 
all or nearly all of the pea canneries. In lO^O they also inspected 
the bean canneries, the cherry canneries and picking camps, and the 
tobacco warehouses. 

In addition to Issuing orders upon employers when they fail to 
comply with the requirements of state law, the women deputies often 
make further recommendations for dealing with women and children 
so as to secure the best results from their employment without in- 
jury to their health and welfare. Many employers in this state have 
done much more for their women and minor employes than is re- 
quired by statute, and the commission has sought to stimulate other 
employers to do so as well. It has encouraged all large employers of 
women and children to employ service workers, and most of them 
have done so. It has also kept in close touch with the University of 
Wisconsin which has developed courses for the training of employ- 
ment managers and service workers. Many of the service workers 
now in Wisconsin factories have secured their positions upon recom- 
mendation of the commission and the women's department Tias at all 
times kept in closest touch with them. The commission also has 
published suggestions upon factory equipment, housekeeping, and su- 
pervision, which incorporate the best modern practices of dealing 
with women employes. 

During these last two years there have also been many special 
studies and investigations by the women's department, especially 
upon problems arising in connection with the minimum wage and 
child labor laws. The women's department collected the bulk of the 
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data upon which the commission's minimum wage order was based. 
Through volunteers it has also made studies of phases of the child 
labor problem which have hitherto had little attention, such as un- 
employed children, how children get jobs, and the reasons why they 
are continually changing positions. Some of the results' of these 
studies are incorporated in the section on child labor in this report. 

Women's Hours of Ijabor. The women's hours of labor law of 
Wisconsin provides that no female shall be employed or permitted 
to work in any place of employment or at any employment for such 
period or periods of time during any day, night or week as shall be » 
dangerous or prejudicial to the life, health, safety and welfare of . 
such female. It is made the duty of the Industrial Commission to 
determine "the period or periods of time or hours of beginning or 
ending work during any day, night or week which shall be neces- 
sary to protect the life, health, safety, and welfare of any female." 
Pending action by the Industrial Commission a maximum of 10 
hours per day and 55 hours per week was prescribed for day work, 
and of 8 hours a day and 48 hours per week for night work. 

In discharge of its duty under this statute the Industrial Com- 
mission has issued six orders determining the hours of labor of 
women employes. Order No. 1 prohibits night work between 6 P. M. 
and 6 A. M. in manufactories and laundries. Orders Nos. 2 and 3 
define night work in all other employments subject to the women's 
hours of labor law and limit such night work to 8 hours per day and 
48 hours per week. Where the work is part day work and part night 
work, it is provided that the entire working period shall be regarded 
as day work, if a woilian employe is not required to work after 6:30 
P. M. on more than one evening of the week; and that otherwise it 
shall be regarded as night work. Order No. 4 limits the hours of em- 
ployment of women as conductors, flagmen and motormen for street 
cars. Order No. 5 provides that the lunch period for women employes 
shall not be less than 60 minutes, except in cities of the first class 
where the lunch period may be 45' minutes, if the employer furnishes 
a lunch room conveniently located and adequately equipped. In res- 
taurants a lunch period of not less than 30 minutes is required. The 
purpose of these orders is explained at length in the report of this 
commission for the year ending June 30, 1918. Since that report only 
one additional order has been adopted. This order No. "6 exempts 
registered pharmacists and registered assistant pharmacists from the 
provisions of the women hours of labor law. This action was taken 
because such women employes are engaged in a profession and are 
unable to hold their positions in competition with men, while their 
hours of employment are restricted. 

In addition to these six general orders the commission has also 
adopted special orders applicable to certain seasonal industries. 

Since 1913, special orders upon women's hours of labor have been 
issued every year for the pea canneries. These orders have been 
adopted because peas are very perishable, and many unforseen oc- 
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casions arise when it is necessary to work, long hours to preserve the 
product. These orders have allowed the employment of women for 
not to exceed 12 hours per day on not to exceed 15 days during the 
season, on days of break downs or other abnormal conditions. Since 
1917 this concession has been conditional upon payment of a specified 
minimum wage rate, and since 1918 also upon the designation of some 
one person to be responsible for compliance with the commission's 
orders. 

Thanks to these conditions and the cooperation which the commis- 
sion has had in recent years from the Wisconsin Pea Packers' Asso- 
ciation, violation of the pea canning rules have been rare since 1917. 
Most of the canneries have now gotten on a two shift system and 
many of them never have to exceed the statutory hours of labor. 
During 1919, of the 86 canneries employing women only three took 
full advantage of the permission to operate more than 10 hours on 15 
days during the season and only six of the 86 took advantage of the 
concession to work 70 hours a week. The average number of days in 
excess of 10 hours was 5, although 15 such days were permitted. 

iFor the season 1920, substantially the same orders were adopted 
as in previous years. The only changes were that a provision was 
inserted to require a definite meal period. The minimum wage rate 
was also increased to make the lowest wage which may be paid to any 
woman or minor in a pea canning factory 22 cents per hour, and the 
lowest rate for overtime work beyond 10 hours per day 33 cents per 
hour. 

In addition to being the first state in the Union in canning peas, 
Wisconsin is also an important producer of other canned vegetables. 
The canning of other vegetables, beans, corn, tomatoes, beets, pickles, 
sauerkraut, is to a large extent conducted by the pea canning fac- 
tories after the close of the pea season. There are, however, also 
some canneries which can only these other vegetables and do not 
handle peas at all. There is also one large cherry cannery in the 
state. 

The pea canners who incidentally can other vegetables usually have 
said that concessions with reference to hours of labor are necessary 
only during the pea season. Canners who do not handle peas, how- 
ever, but who handle beans or corn as their main crop have urged 
that these products are very nearly as perishable as peas. The com- 
mission has carefully studied the problems of all of these canners 
and has reached the conclusions that while beans, cherries, corn and 
tomatoes are not as perishable as peas there are times when it is im- 
possible to prevent spoilage without some concession upon hours of 
labor. With reference to beets, pickles, and sauerkraut the com- 
mission has concluded that no concession whatsoever is necessary. 

The first special orders upon hours of labor in canning vegetables 
other than peas were made in 1918 and applied only to beans and 
corn. In 1920 a more general order was made, applicable to the can- 
ning of beans, cherries, corn, and tomatoes. This order provided that 
women may be employed at either day or night work, but not more 
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than 10 hours a day, or more than 60 hours in any weelt. This con- 
cession was made conditional upon payment at the rate of time and 
one-half for all work in excess of 8 hours per day which is done after 
6 P. M., and for all work on Sundays, and upon the designation of 
some one person to see that these orders are observed. At the same 
time the commission fixed a minimum wage for snipping beans, work 
which has always been done at piece rates, which wage was fixed so 
as to yield approximately twenty-two cents per hour for the average 
employe. 

1 GHIIiD LABOR 

^ Necessity for Child Labor Legislation. All civilized countries 

and every state in the union now have laws restricting the employ- 
ment of children in industrial employments. This is a consequence of 
the fact that nearly every community has had some vicious parents 
who have sacrificed the welfare of their children for a larger family 
income and some greedy employers who have maimed and killed chil- 
dren because their labor was cheap. It is now realized, however, 
that the greatest evil of unrestricted child labor is not the exploita- 
tion of some children, but the denial of opportunities to all child 
laborers. " 

Entering Industry Involves Leaving School. While this certainly 
is not always the worst thing for the child, it cannot be denied that 
lack of schooling is a serious handicap in later life. Unfortunately, 
also much of modern industry offers no compensating advantages. The 
typical work open to the child laborer of today is a "blind-alley job," 
that leads only to disappointment and disillusionment. Sooner or 
later, — and usually very soon — the child laborer seeks 'another posi- 
tion and then still another. Intermittent work and idleness, a forma- 
tion of habits of vacillation and failure — these come to the child 
laborer and leave their marks in weakened will and' character. On 
the physical side, premature child labor often means over-development 
of small accessory muscles and under-development of the rest of the 
body. On the mental side it represents a repression of the childhood 
I instincts, above all others, of the play instinct. '^Nature would have 

children be children before they are men." As Ruskin said, "To be- 
> come a man too early is to become a small man." 

The Wisconsin Child Labor Laws. All informed and right think- 
ing people are agreed, that restrictions there must be upon the em- 
ployment of children, as to kinds of work, minimum age, and educa- 
tion, hours of employment, and further schooling. There are wide 
differences of opinion, however, as to precisely where the limits shall 
be drawn; but the tendency everywhere is to throw more and more 
safeguards around the employment of children. 

The child labor law of Wisconsin, in many respects, is one of the 
most advanced in the country. Agricultural pursuits alone are en- 
tirely outside of its scope, but the only regulation applicable to pri- 
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vate domestic service is that In cities which maintain vocational 
schools children over fourteen employed in homes must secure a child 
lahor permit. No child under twelve may be gainfully employed in 
any other occupation at any time. During regular vacations of school, 
children between twelve and fourteen may be employed on permits in 
stores, offices, warehouses, and in telegraph, telephone, or public mes- 
senger service in their home city. Between fourteen and seventeen 
children may be employed in most gainful occupations, even while 
the schools are in session, but only after permits have been granted 
to their employers by permit officers appointed by the Industrial Com- 
missiom No permit may be granted unless the child has completed 
the seventh grade, or has attended school for at least eight years, or 
is past sixteen years of age, — the compulsory school age of Wisconsin, 
Permits may also be denied to children who seem physically unable 
to perform the labor at which they are to be employed, and when, in 
the opinion of the Industrial Commission or the permit officer, the 
best interests of the child would be served by such refusal. 

The Wisconsin law, moreover, contains a schedule of employments 
prohibited to children, even if employed on a permit. There is one 
employment prohibited to all minors; thirteen more to children under 
eighteen; and an additional group of twenty-three employments which 
are not open to children under sixteen. One of th^e last twenty- 
three is "any other employment dangerous to life or limb, injurious 
to the health, or depraving to the morals.'* 

No child under sixteen may, be employed for more than eight hours 
in any day or more than forty-eight hours in any week, or before 7:00 
A. M. or after 6:00 P. M. or on more than six days per week. 

Another important feature of the Wisconsin law is the provision 
made for part time education for children employed on permits. All 
such children must attend the vocational school, if such a school has 
been established in the city in which they reside or work, for not less 
than eight hours per week and in the day time. Time spent at school 
is counted as part of the permitted hours of labor. 

iResponsibility for the enforcement of the child labor law is central- 
ized in the Industrial Commission. It issues all permits, — ^by its own 
staff in Milwaukee, through judges, educators, and other persons it 
has appointed as permit officers in other parts of the state. It deter- 
mines what proof of age may be accepted in the issuance of permits, 
and has power to revoke permits illegally or improperly issued. The 
Industrial Commission also makes inspections in all places of em- 
ployment to insure compliance with the child labor law and investi- 
gates complaints charging violations. It also administers the com- 
pensation act, which gives treble compensation to minors injured 
while illegally employed. (Finally it enforces the penalty clauses of 
the child labor law, which provide for a forfeiture of $10 to $100 for 
each instance and each day of violation. 

Issuance of Child liabor Permits in Milwaukee. Approximately 
one-half of all child labor permits are Issued in the city of) Milwaukee. 
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These permits are issued directly by the Industrial Commission 
through the members of its staff. 

On this work the commission has recognized the close relation of 
some phases of the child labor problem to the school system. No per- 
mit is eVer issued for the employment during the school year of any 
child under sixteen, unless there is presented a statement from the 
principal of the school last attended by the child, containing his 
recommendation upon whether a permit shall be issued or not. If his 
I recommendation is negative, the child may appeal to the commission 

I for a hearing, but it has seldom granted a permit against the recom- 

l mendation of a principal. On the other hand, the commission has 

kept many children in school who were able to get their principal's 
J consent to dropping out. iSimilarly the commission has so done its 

/ permit work as to give every possible assistance to the truant officers 

j in the discharge of their duty of getting all permit children to attend 

the continuation school. Not only are all children required to register 
i in the continuation school at the very outset before permits are 

issued, but later on children who are irregular in attendance are 
compelled to "make up" their time at school while their permit is 
temporarily revoked. 

The commission has also sought to safeguard the physical wel- 
fare of the children entering industry. The Wisconsin child labor 
law once required a physical examination as a prerequisite to the 
issuance of a child labor permit, but this requirement was subse- 
quently repealed. Under the law as it now stands, however, per- 
mits may be refused "in the case of children who seem physically 
unable to perform the labor at which they may be employed." This 
provision has been made the basis for a requirement that all chil- 
dren who seek regular permits in Milwaukee must submit to a medi- 
cal examination, which is made by the city health department, or in 
rare cases, by some other competent physician of general practice. 
Information upon the conditions found is given to the Industrial 
Commission in detail, with the physician's recommendations, so that 
it may determine whether the employment offered is likely to prove 
injurious. 

The results of the medical examination have not been startling. 
Comparatively few children have been found with conditions which 
are so serious that permits had to be refused. There have been 
many cases, however, in which physical defects were found which 
called for prompt treatment to prevent more serious trouble later. 
In such cases the commission has adopted the policy of granting 
provisional permits, conditioned upon the correction of the physical 
defects, as shown by a re-examination within a given period of time. 
These children are offered the facilities of the various dispensaries 
and can there have their defects corrected for a nominal sum. This 
together with the policy of allowing them to go to work while getting 
treatment makes it flnancially possible for most families. It is be- 
lieved that through this method more will be accomplished toward 
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correcting defects, than would be possible if permits were refused 
outright in such cases. 

Mental deficiencies are at times discovered as well as physical 
defects. Only a few of these cases can be cared for by commitment; 
others must be placed in suitable employment under supervision. 
The aid of the Juvenile Protective Association has been secured to 
deal with such cases. Upon its recommendations and that of the 
doctors, such children are allowed to go to work, but only with em- 
ployers who know the eircumstances and are willing to assume the 
responsibility involved. It is commonly stipulated that the child 
must be associated only with its own sex, must not work on, and 
sometimes near, machinery and must be closely supervised in its 
work. 

In connection with the issuance of child labor permits some prog- 
ress has also been made in giving assistance to children in finding 
worth while jobs. How children have been securing positions is il- 
lustrated by the results of a brief study made in the permit office in 
Milwaukee in March, 1920. Of 161 children interviewed, 50 secured 
their positions through the active' efforts of employers, among which 
newspaper advertisements were most important. Most of the others 
went to work where parents or friends were working. In only a 
few instances was there any evidence of careful consideration of the 
future opportunities which the position might offer. 

There is no way at present for radically changing this condition. 
The law requires that the child must have an offer of a position be- 
fore a permit may be granted. This requirement and custom both 
operate to bring the children to the permit office only after they 
have already found jobs. A different condition, however, prevails 
with reference to employment after school and on Saturdays. iSuch 
employment is a financial necessity in many cases, where the al- 
ternative is leaving school entirely. These positions, however, are 
not numerous and the commission, consequently, has found it neces- 
sary to try to find work of this kind for such children. Employers 
in Milwaukee have been canvassed through circular letters and per- 
sonal calls to list their part-time positions with the commission, 
and a considerable number of children have been assisted in finding 
after school and Saturday work. 

Issuance of Child Labor Permits Outside of Milwaukee. Previ- 
ous to September 1, 19il7, the several county, municipal and juvenile 
court judges of the state had coordinate powers with the Industrial 
Commission in the issuance of child labor permits. Since that date 
permits may be issued only by the Industrial Commission and by such 
judges and other persons as it may designate for this work. 

The Industrial Commission, consequently, has designated permit 
officers in every county and in all larger cities and villages, and 
issues permits directly by mail from Madison for communities where 
it has no deputies. In the designation of permit officers the commis- 
sion has sought to secure the services of persons who are already 
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connected with the public service, to the end that as far as possible 
the interests of the child only shall be considered in the permit work. 
More thi^ 20O people are giving part of their time to this service, 
without compensation. The majority of these permit officers are school 
officials, and most of the others are judges. Great credit is due to 
these permit officers who have so generously given of their time and 
energies. Whatever measure of success has been attained in the per- 
mit work is due largely to their unselfish service. 

The Issuing of a child labor permit is a particular piece of work. 
Appreciating this fact, the Industrial Commission furnished detailed 
written instructions to permit officers at the time they are designated 
and endeavors to keep in close touch with them by means of circular 
and personal letters and through visits by its deputies. Copies of all 
permits Issued are sent to the commission at Madison, together with 
a statement of the evidence upon which the permit was allowed. All 
these permits and statements of evidence are examined, to determine 
whether the law has been complied with in every respect. Any ir- 
regularity found is at once brought to the attention of the permit 
officer and the matter is followed up until the necessary correction is 
made. 

The commission has adopted rules regarding proof of age which are 
followed by all permit officers. iSome other general instructions have 
also been given to the permit officers, under the authority of this sec- 
tion making it the duty of the commission to refuse to issue permits 
if in its judgment "the best interests of the child would be served by 
such refusal." Under this section it has instructed permit officers not 
to issue any permit for employment in any bowling alley, or any place 
in which liquor is handled or sold, or in any pool room or billiard 
hall. It has also issued instruction that no girl shall be granted a 
permit to work in any hotel, restaurant, boarding or rooming house, 
or any boy under 16 in any hotel, or in logging or lumbering opera- 
tions. It has also taken a stand that no permit shall be granted for 
employment let out by factories to be done in homes. (Finally, It has 
taken a stand that no child shall be granted a permit for employ- 
ment in a place in which an active strike or lock-out of the employes 
is in progress. 

Serious difficulties are met with because permit officers frequently 
quit the work after they have become well acquainted with its details, 
making it necessary to designate inexperienced persons in their places. 
During the summer months, when the largest number of permits must 
be issued, many of the school officials who are acting as permit 
officers leave town, making it necessary to secure others for this work 
at least temporarily. Despite the difficulties encountered, however, 
the new system on the whole has worked out very well. With the 
centralization of responsibility for the issuance of permits an oppor- 
tunity has been afforded for supervision and unification of the work. 
This is essential to eliminate the illegal issuance of permits. 

Inspectioiis for Child Liabor. The deputies of the commission, 
and particularly the women deputies, give attention to child labor in 
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making factory inspections. Deputies of the commission also investi- 
gate every complaint which Is received from any source that the child 
labor law has been violated. These complaints come from the 200 
permit officers, from women's and other civic organizations, from labor 
unions, and from many other sources. Investigation of these com- 
plaints cannot take the place of regular inspections, but serves to 
supplement them and affords an opportunity for bringing the require- 
ments of the law home to employers. 

Whenever a violation is found, the commission insists upon an ex- 
planation and as a minimum demands evidence that the employer has 
made such necessary changes that further violations are unlikely to 
occur. If the violations are repeated, or the employer is defiant or 
indifferent, more drastic action is taken, such as a summons to show 
cause why he should not be prosecuted, or the refusal to issue any 
further permits. 

Treble Compeiiisation few Minors Injured wh^e Illegally Em- 
ployed. One of the most effective methods of the enforcement of 
the child labor law is the treble compensation clause of the workmen's 
compensation act. This clause became effective September 1, 1917, 
and provides that if a minor is injured while employed in violation 
of the child labor law the compensation shall be trebled. The entire 
increased compensation, amounting to two-thirds of the total, must 
be paid by the employer and may be paid by the insurance company 
only when the employer is insolvent. The constitutionality of this 
part of the compensation act was established by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court in February, 1920, in the case of Brenner vs. The In- 
dustrial Commission. 

This plan for compensating minors injured while illegally employed 
grew out of a conference of representatives of the leading employers* 
and employers' organizations of the state. The idea back of the pro- 
posal was to give minors injured while illegally employed about as 
much under compensation as statistics showed they were getting on 
the average in common law actions, thus minimizing litigation and 
saving attorney's fees to both the minors and their employers. 

This section has accomplished the purpose which its supporters had 
in mind. There have been few children who have been injured while 
illegally employed who have not secured the treble compensation which 
the law calculated they should get. Incidentally this provision of the 
compensation act has operated to bring liome to employers the neces- 
sity for strict compliance with the child labor law. Up to June 30, 
1920, there have been altogether 222 cases in which minors illegally 
employed have recovered treble compensation. The total increased 
compensation to these minors has been $43,806.44, an average of 
$197.33 per case. 

There have been quite a few cases, however, in which the increased 
compensation amounted to more than $1,000; in one case to $6,000. 
There are also still pending a considerable number of cases in which 
increased compensation would appear to be due to minors illegally 
employed but in which settlements have not been completed. While 
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the average amount is not so very great the payment of increased com- 
pensation has been a warning to many employers to set their house in 
order. 

Federal Child Ijabor Tax liaw. The first federal child labor law 
was held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
but in its place Congress enacted a child labor tax law administered 
by the treasury department, which became effective April 25, 1919. 
This law provides that if any child under 14 years of age is employed 
or permitted to work in any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or 
manufacturing establishment, or if any child between 14 and 16 is 
required or suffered to work for more than eight hours in any one day 
or 48 hours in any one week, or at night, such establishment shall pay 
for each taxable year, in addition to all other taxes, an excise tax 
equivalent to 10% of its net profits. 

iBecause the Wisconsin standards and administration are as high or 
higher than the federal requirements, employers in this state have 
been spared the nuisance of having to get federal certificates of age, 
as well as state child labor permits. The Treasury Department ac- 
cepts child labor permits issued by the Industrial Commission and its 
permit officers as having the same force and effect as federal certifi- 
cates of age. 

Employers who comply with the requirements of the Wisconsin law 
are certain to meet the requirements of the federal law and will not 
be subject to the 10% tax on net profits. Employers who violate the 
Wisconsin law, however, often also make themselves liable for the 
federal tax. If attempts to lower the standards of the Wisconsin law 
should be successful, the parties responsible would probably bring 
upon themselves a dual permit system, and would find that the federal 
law has teeth in it which they never suspected. 

Statistics tJpon Child Ijabor Permits in Wisconsin. Only since 
1917-18 has the Industrial Commission made any attempt to tabulate 
statistics upon child labor permits. Even now no complete analysis 
has been made of the permits issued in Milwaukee. Statistical data 
is now, however, taken off currently on Hollerith cards from all per- 
mits when issued or received. In the future, consequently, it will be 
possible to give accurate statistics upon many phases of the child labor 
situation in Wisconsin, upon which guesses only can now be made. 

In 1918-19 a total of 23,943 permits were issued in Milwaukee and ' 
10,418 elsewhere in the state. In 1919-20, 25,607 permits were issued 
in Milwaukee. For the rest of the state the total number of permits 
has not yet been computed for this last year, but is probably some- 
what greater than in 1918-19. 

These figures for Milwaukee and the rest of the state are not strictly 
comparable. The Milwaukee statistics include all new and all re- 
issued permits, with the latter exceeding the former. For the rest of 
the state, few reissued permits are included in the total. Not until 
1919-20 did the Industrial Commission require permit officers to re- 
port reissued permits, — with which is meant permits to children chang- 
ing employers, and naturally but few such permits were reported. 
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The year 1918-19 showed a marked decrease in the number of per- 
mits issued throughout the state, as compared with 1917-18. Outside 
of Milwaukee the total in the latter year was 16,09^, as against 10,418 
in the former. On •the other hand 1919-20 showed an increase in child 
labor permits, especially during the last months of the year. 

While exact comparisons are not possible, it is certain that at least 
one-half of all permits in Wisconsin were issued in the city of Mil- 
waukee. Racine, Sheboygan, La Crosse, Oshkosh, Kenosha, Manitowoc, 
Green iBay, and Madison, are other cities with a large number of child 
labor permits. As compared with these centers with many hundreds 
of permits each year, there were fifteen counties, principally in the 
western part of the state, in which less than ten permits were issued 
in 1918-19. This is in part due to the fact that in the smaller cities 
and villages the requiremients of the child labor law are not well under- 
stood, but still more by the comparative infrequency of child labor In 
the non-industrial parts of the state. Child labor outside of the family 
and for others is principally, but not wholly, a city problem. 

Of the permits issued outside of Milwaukee in 1918-19, 5,445, or 52% 
of the total number, were regular permits authorizing employment 
during school sessions, 4,36S, 42% were vacation permits good only 
during school sessions; 4,3^8, 42% were vacation permits good only 
mits. 

Children under fourteen can secure only vacation permits. All told 
only 202 permits were issued outside of Milwaukee in 1918-19 to chil- 
dren between twelve and fourteen. Of the other 10,21^ children who 
were granted permits outside of Milwaukee during this year, 7,062 
were between fourteen and sixteen, and 3,154 between sixteen and 
seventeen. In Milwaukee the proportion in the latter group is some- 
what smaller. Prior to (September 1, 1917, permits were* not required 
beyond sixteen, and the raising of the permit age to seventeen accounts 
in part for the increase in the number of permits in recent years. 

There are two rush periods each year in the permit work: one 
when the schools close in June and the other when they open again in 
September. Most of the permits issued in June are dated to expiref 
when the schools open in fall. This practice entails considerable ad- 
ditional work, since a large percentage of these children come back 
in iSeptember for regular permits. As a result, however, the chil- 
dren must think twice about quitting school, and not a few of those 
who in June were determined to drop out, change their minds in 
September. 

Of the children to whom permits were granted in 1918-19 out- 
side of Milwaukee, over 95% were born in the United States. 
Only 516, or less than 5%, were born in foreign countries. Exact 
statistics cannot be cited, but It is certain that the great majority 
of. children get their first job in the county In which they were 
bom. 

As to the proof of age upon which permits were issued, 55% of 
the children outside of Milwaukee presented birth certificates, 30% 
baptismal certificates, and 15% other documentary proof. That 
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85% of all children to whom permits were granted were able to 
present birth or baptismal certificates, illustrates that it is possi- 
ble for employers to get better proof of age than the unsupported 
word of the child or its parents. It is a poor excuse for an eni- 
ployer to plead that he was misled because the child looked large 
for his age or lied about the date of his birth, because it is com- 
paratively easy for him to get documentary proof of age, and em- 
ployers should appreciate that it is not uncommon for children 
to lie about their ages, especially when their chance of getting a 
job depends upon their claiming to be over seventeen years of 
age. 

Manufacturing Industries attracted more than 75% of all per- 
mit children outside of Milwaukee in 1918-19. Metals, wood- 
working, leather goods, knitting, paper and canning were the man- 
ufacturing industries attracting the largest number of child labor- 
ers. Mercantile establishmen/ts got the majority of the permit 
children not employed in manufacturing industries. 



MINIMUM WAGE 

Determination of Uiving Wage. Since 1913 it has been a re- 
quirement of law in Wisconsin that all employers of women and 
minors shall pay to such women and minor employes at least a 
living wage. This term is defined in the statute as "compensa- 
tion for labor paid, whether by time, piece-work or otherwise, suf- 
ficient to enable the employe receiving it to maintain himself or 
herself under conditions consistent with his or her welfare.*' The 
only women and minor employes excepted are legally indentured 
apprentices and those who are unable to earn the living wage, to 
whom a special license may be granted by the Industrial Commis- 
sion, fixing a wage commensurate with their ability. 

This law made it the duty of the Industrial Commission to de- 
termine, after investigation, what is the living wage for women 
and minor employes. This commission, consequently, in 1914, 
made a state-wide investigation covering 48,000 women employes, 
to determine the actual cost of living of self-supporting women. 
An advisory wage board was also organized at that time, but be- 
fore it could complete its deliberations a case to test the consti- 
tutionality of minimum wage laws was carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It was then decided that it would be 
unwise to proceed further with the determination of the living 
wage in Wisconsin until this so-called "Oregon" case had been 
decided. A decision in this matter did not come until 1917, when 
the Supreme Court sustained the constitutionality of the Oregon 
minimum wage act, which is very similar to the Wisconsin law. 

After this decision the Wisconsin Federation of Labor, the Con- 
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sumers League of Wisconsin, and the Central Council of Social 
Agencies in Milwaukee, on May 21, 1918, filed a verified petition 
alleging that women and minor employes in the state were being 
paid less than a living wage, and asking the Industrial Commis- 
sion to proceed with a determination of the living wage. An ad- 
visory wage board was then organized by the Industrial Commis- 
sion, the employer and employe members of which were nominated 
by the principal organizations of employers and employes of the 
state. The representatives of the public were selected after confer- 
ence with the representatives chosen directly by the employers and 
employes respectively. This advisory wage board was constituted 
as follows: 

Representing Employers of Females and Minors: 

Stephen Gesell, President Campbell Laundry, Milwaukee. 
Louis E. Heilbronner, Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee. 
T. G. Murray, Bur dick & Murray Company,. Madison. 
Conrad iShearer, Kenosha Employers' Association, Kenosha. 

Representing Female and Minor Employes:' 
Miss Irma Hochstein, Milwaukee. 
Mrs. O. P. Turner, Madison. 
James P. Sheehan, Milwaukee. 

Wm. H. Sommers, Racine, who was succeeded in May, 1919, by 
A. J. Linck, Racine. 

Representing the Public: 
Dr. John R. Commons, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Edward H. Dempsey, Attorney, Oshkosh, who was succeeded in 

July, 1919, by D. E. McDonald, Attorney, Oshkosh. 
Rev. James J. Oberle, Clergyman, Milwaukee. 
Dr. Ida L. iSchell, Physician, Milwaukee. 

Immediately after the organization of this advisory wage board 
investigations were made under its direction by the women's depart- 
ment of the Industrial 'Commission, to determine the cost of living 
of self-supporting women employes. After the completion of these 
investigations, and after the advisory wage board had held many 
meetings, it submitted tentative findings to the Industrial Commis- 
sion on June 9, 1919, which were adopted by a majority vote. In 
these tentative findings of fact the advisory wage board concluded 
that the living wage for female and minor employes throughout the 
state is 22% cents per hour. At the same time, however, it recom- 
mended that this living wage should not become effective as the 
minimum wage which may be paid to women and minor employes 
until January 1, 1921, and that in the intervening period 19% cents 
per hour should be the minimum wage until December 31, 1919, and 
thereafter 20% cents per hour. 

These tentative findings were submitted by the Industrial Com- 
mission to employes' and employers' organizations, and general pub- 
lic hearings were conducted upon the same in the different sections 
of the state. At each of these hearings members of the advisory 
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wage board were in attendance, in addition to the members of the 
commission. 

After these public hearings the testimony developed was considered 
by the advisory wage board, and at a meeting held on June 20, 1919, 
this board made its final recommendations to the Industrial Com- 
mission. These recommendations, unlike the tentative findings, were 
unanimously adopted. The final recommendation was that the liv- 
ing wage should be fixed at 22 cents per hour, and that this rate 
should be applied immediately as the minimum wage. 

In accord with the final recommendations made by the advisory 
V7age board, the Industrial jCommission, on June 27, 1919, adopted 
minimuta. wage order No. 1, reading as follows: 

ORDER 

1. No employer shall employ any experienced female or experienced 
minor employe over 17 years of age, in any occupation, trade or in- 
dustry throughout the state at a wage rate of less than 22 cents per 
hour. 

2. During the first three months of the learning period, the wage 
paid shall not be less than 18 cents per hour. During the second 
three months of the learning period, the wage paid shall not be less 
than 20 cents per hour. 

/ 3. Permit children shall be paid a wage of not less than 18 cents 
per hour. Permit children between 16 and 17 years of age who have 
completed three months in the industry shall be paid not less than 
20 cents per hour. Permit children producing the same output as 
employes in a higher wage classification shall be paid not less than 
the minimum wage rate for such class. 

4. iFor the purpose of this order employes shall be deemed experi- 
enced after six months of employment in the trade or industry, 
whether for the same employer or for different employers. In sea- 
sonal industries operating only for a few months during the year 
no learning period is recognized, and all female and minor employes 
in such industries shall be paid a wage of not less than 22 cents per 
hour. 

5. The total number of employes in any establishment who deceive 
wages below 22, cents per hour, but not including indentured ap- 
prentices, shall not exceed 25% of the total number of women and 
minor employes normally employed. 

6. Where board or lodging is furnished by the employer as part 
payment of wages, an allowance may be made therefor of not more 
than $4.50 per week for board and $2.00 per week for lodging. 

7. Where payment of wages is made upon a piece basis or system 
other than time rate, the actual wage shall be not less than that pro- 
vided for in this order. 

8. Every employer employing females or minors shall keep posted 
a copy of this order, on a form prescribed by the commission, in a 



Note: This paragraph was amended on August 4, 1919, to read as 
follows: "3. Minors between 14 and 16 years of age shall be paid a 
wage of not less than 18 cents per hour. Minors between 16 and 17 
years of age shall be paid not less than 20 cents per hour, if they have 
been employed in the industry for three months or more; otherwise, 
they shall be paid not less than 18 cents per hour. Minors producing 
the same output as employes in a higher wage classification shall be 
paid not less than the minimum wage rate for such class." 
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conspicuous place in the general work room and in the women's 
dressing rooms. 
9. This order shall become effective August 1, 1919. 

The living wage thus determined by the" Industrial Commission 
was made uniform throughout the state. This action was taken 
because it was found that the cost of the necessities of life dif- 
fered very little in the small towns from the large cities, although 
the expenditures for other items than those absolutely necessary 
were on the average considerably higher in the larger cities. The 
minimum wage, however, is intended to cover only a bare mini- 
mum of reasonable comfort, and is in no sense a desirable wage. 
An hourly basis was adopted because it was found that women 
employes with shorter hours of labor are able to reduce their 
cost of living by doing much work for themselves which women 
employes with longer hours of labor must hire others to do for 
them. This feature of the Wisconsin order was copied shortly 
after in Minnesota, and the Supreme Court of that state has since 
held that the connection between hours of labor and cost of liv- 
ing is not fanciful, and that this method of fixing the living wage 
is reasonable and valid. 

There was little opposition to this determination of the living 
wage. The Wisconsin Manufacturers* Association, however, on 
behalf of some of its members and of some other manufacturers, 
requested a re-opening of the matter with particular reference to 
whether the date of enforcement could be postponed to January 1. 
A hearing was held upon this application on August 4, 1919, in 
which the full advisory wage board sat with the commission. It 
was the unanimous decision of the board and of the commission 
that it would be unfair to postpone the date of enforcement, be- 
cause most employers had already put the commission's order into 
effect. Employers who claimed that they would suffer great fi- 
nancial losses on account of the early enforcement of the mini- 
mum wage law, were advised that relief might be given them by 
special order, but also that such action could be taken only after 
they presented their books and records to prove their losses. Not 
an employer in the state accepted this challenge, and the great 
majority of the employers accepted the determination of the liv- 
ing wage as fair and reasonable. 

Special Order for Telephone Industry. Very diflicult questions 
at once arose, however, upon the application of the minimum wage 
order to particular industries. The most diflicult of these prob- 
lems was presented by the telephone industry. There are over 
500 telephone companies with independent exchanges in Wiscon- 
sin and at least 43 of these have less than 100 telephones. At 
practically all of these exchanges, no matter how small, some 
class of service is rendered for twenty-four hours during the day. 
It is evident, however, that the work in the smaller exchanges is 
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but intermittent, and even in many large exchanges tjiere are but 
few night calls and the operators get considerable- periods of un- 
interrupted rest When the minimum wage order was adopted, 
the question arose at once, — For how many hours the telephone 
companies should pay their operators? 

With the thought in mind of dealing fairly both with the tele- 
phone companies and their employes, the commission decided to 
make a comprehensive survey of this industry. It consequently, 
by circular letter, granted permission to telephone companies to 
delay the application of the minimum wage order to their night 
operators, on condition that they would pay back pay to such 
operators to August 1, 1919, on the basis of any decision which 
the commission might make in this matter. It then asked all tele- 
phone companies to keep an accurate peg count of their calls for 
each hour of the day, covering a period of seven days for all day 
calls, and a period of one month for all night calls. The women 
deputies of the commission also visited a large percentage of all the 
telephone exchanges in the state, and secured first-hand information 
upon conditions in this industry. A general public hearing upon 
this problem was held on October 8, and thereafter there were sev- 
eral meetings of the advisory wage board for consideration of this 
problem, at all of which representatives of the State Telephone As- 
sociation Vere in attendance. 

A final order was entered in this matter on January 20, 1920, which 
again represented the unanimous determination of the advisory wage 
board. Some of the telephone companies had contended for a classi- 
fication of telephone exchanges by the number of calls which they 
handled. This basis, however, was rejected by both the board and 
the commission, because it is clear that under the law the minimum 
wage must be based upon the cost of living, and it costs just as much 
to live whether a woman operator answers few or many calls. In- 
stead, the board and the commission adopted the principle that the 
telephone companies must pay their operators for all of the time 
which they cannot employ productively in some other work, while 
the night operators must be paid for all of the time they do not get 
uninterrupted rest. The peg counts taken showed clearly that the 
number of day calls is proportional to the size of the exchange. It 
was also established beyond question that where exchanges are lo- 
cated in private homes the operators can use their spare time to 
much better advantage than can the operators in exchanges having 
separate oflices. An order was consequently entered to the effect 
that the payment of a rate of 50 cents per month per phone shall 
be regarded as a coippliance with the minimum wage law for ex- 
changes located in private residences. For exchanges located in 
separate offices payment at the minimum wage rate was required for 
eleven of the sixteen hours between 6 A. M. and 10 P. M., in the low- 
est classification, that of exchanges with less than 20O telephones. 
Payment for all of these sixteen hours was required for exchanges 
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with 2T5 teleilhones or more, while a gradually increasing number of 
hours were to be paid for by exchanges with between 200i and 275 
telephones. 

With reference to night calls, the peg counts established that while 
the number of these calls normally increased with the size of the ex- 
change, local conditions made a very great difference, especially 
night trains. The order adopted, consequently, provided for a mini- 
nium classification based upon the size of the exchange, with the 
further provision that a larger number of hours must be paid for if 
the longest period of uninterrupted rest which the operators usually 
get is less than the period for which they are not paid under the 
minimum classification. Exchanges with over 1,0-00 telephones were 
required to pay their operators for straight time on duty, even for 
night work. 

The enforcement of this order has been the most difficult problem 
which has been met with in the administration of the minimum 
wage law. This has been due to the fact that wages in this industry 
heretofore probably have been lower than in any other industry, and 
that the margin of profit of the employing companies has been small, 
and in many instances they have not been conducted for profit at 
all. The commission has dealt with these companies in a patient 
but firm manner, explaining every requirement in detail, and then 
insisting upon compliance. This policy has involved endless corre- 
spondence and many visits by deputies; but the results have been 
gratifying. Complete compliance has not yet been secured from all 
companies, but adjustments already completed have given 206 women 
or minor telephone operators a total of $22,439.23 as back pay. The 
increase in wages has, in many instances, been more than 100%, 
a|id for the industry as a whole probably exceeded 33%%. 

Other Special Orders. Another special problem was presented in 
the application of the minimum wage law to sanitariums. In these 
institutions women attendants who are employed, often are on duty 
with a patient for 12 hours each day, or even 24 hours; yet it is 
very clear that during part of this time on duty they rest or work 
for themselves, or even sleep. After a public hearing the advisory 
wage board recommended that such attendants should be paid the 
minimum wage rate for 55 hours per week, and this recommendation 
was incorporated by the commission in its minimum wage order 
No. 3. 

Another special problem was presented by home work, that is, 
work which is let out by factories to be done in homes. There is 
no practical way for determining the hours put in by home workers, 
and it is universal that these employes are paid on a pieccrrate basis. 
But there is probably no other class of employes who have been more 
seriously underpaid. The commission, consequently, has been anx- 
ious to arrive at a practical method of applying the minimum wage 
law to home work. With this end in view, it adopted an order pro- 
viding that home workers shall be paid such piece rates as will yield 
women and minor employes of the same employer in the factory, 
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who are of average ability, the minimum time rate of 22 cents per 
hour. Investigations are now being made to check up compliance 
with this order by the manufacturers giving out home work. 

Intermittent workers presented another problem with reference 
to the clause of minimum wage order No. 1 relating to the learning 
period. It would clearly be unfair that a person who works only 
one day a week should be regarded as having completed the learn- 
ing period after six months of employment. The commission, con- 
sequently, adopted an order in which it sought to translate the para- 
graph in the minimum wage order upon the learning period, into an 
hourly basis. In this order it provided that for intermittent work- 
ers 1200 hours of work should be regarded as equivalent to the six 
months learning period of employes steadily employed. 

Tobacco Stemmiiig Warehousee. A problem of a different kind 
and altogether more complex was presented by the tobacco stem- 
ming warehouses. Within a short time after the adoption of mini- 
mum wage order No. 1, the commission was flooded with requests 
for special licenses to work for less than the living wage, from wo- 
men employes in the tobacco warehouses. These employes, were all 
piece-workers, and it was found that many of them were unable to 
make 22 cents an hour at the prevailing piece rates. IBecause it 
realized that this might mean that the piece rates were too low, the 
commission refused to be hurried into the issuance of a large num- 
ber of special licenses in this industry, prior to a careful investiga- 
tion of this problem. Such an investigation, however, was under- 
taken immediately, and practically every tobacco stemming ware- 
house in the state was visited by the women deputies of the com- 
mission. 

It was found that this industry gives employment to an unusually 
large number of elderly women, many of whom are not eflacient. On 
the other hand, it was also found that the piece-rates which were 
paid in most of the warehouses were so low that many other em- 
ployes in addition to the elderly women were unable to make the 
living wage. After a conference with the ofllcers of the company 
which controls most of the tobacco warehouses in Wisconsin, an 
agreement was reached that the commission would permit all to- 
bacco stemming warehouses to pay their women and minor employes 
either the time rates prescribed in minimum wage order No. 1, or a 
piece rate of 3% cents per pound, which was ^2 cent per pound more 
than the rate paid at most of the warehouses. After this agreement 
v»as formally adopted as minimum wage order No. 6, reports were 
required from all the tobacco warehouses to make certain that back 
pay to August 1, 1919, was given to all women and minor employes 
who were paid less than the time rates of minimum wage order No. 
1. No less than 1442 women were given back pay under this order, 
totaling $5,&64.76. 

Special Liicenses. Requests for special licenses to work for less 
than the living wage were also received from some other employers, 
although not in the same numbers as from the tobacco warehouses. 
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lu discharge of this part of its duty under the minimum wage law, 
the commission has proceeded very cautiously, because it is clear 
that it would be improper to grant a special license in any case in 
which the reason why the employe is unable to earn less than the 
living wage is an insufficient piece-rate. No special license was 
granted except after investigation of all of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the case, and in no instance to any employe other than for 
reasons of physical or mental defects. Only nine such special li- 
censes have been granted all told. The commission, upon the recom- 
mendation of the advisory wage board, has adopted a ruling that it 
will not consider a request for any special license unless the employe 
who is alleged to be handicapped, is paid the same piece-rates which 
other employes in the establishment are being paid for the same 
or similar work, and also unless these piece rates are sufficient to 
yield at l^st 25 cents an hour to 75% of the women and minor em- 
ployes. 

Enforcement of Minimum Wage Law. The work of the enforce- 
ment of the minimum wage law was assigned to one of the more 
experienced deputies in the women's department, who was desigp- 
nated as minimum wage deputy. Her entire time has been devoted 
to this work during practically the whole of the period covered by 
this report. Other women deputies and other members of the staff 
have also given much time to this problem. In all inspections for 
woman and child labor, attention is now also given to the wage paid 
to such employes, and all under-payments are followed up as viola- 
tions of law. 

Section 172^s — 12, which is included in the minimum wage act, 
makes it the duty of the Industrial Commission to investigate every 
complaint that an employe has been paid less than the living wage, 
and to take all proceedings necessary to enforce the payment of a 
wage not less than the living wage. This in effect makes it the duty 
of the commission to collect back pay due women employes under the 
law. Consequently, wherever the deputies of the commission have 
found underpayments, either after complaint or in the course of their 
regular inspections, the commission has insisted that underpayments 
be corrected. No complete record has been kept of the collections of 
back pay thus made for women employes other than in the telephone 
and tobacco industries. There have been quit6 a large number of 
such eases, however, in other industries as well. A partial list of 
such cases, prepared by the minimum wage deputy, shows payments 
of back pay through the active efforts of the commission, to 68 women 
employes, totaling $1284.63. 

Effects of Ijaw. While one year is too short a period to accur- 
ately gauge the effect of the enforcement of the minimum wage law, 
it is very apparent that most employers do not regard the law as a 
serious hardship. There are no reliable statistics upon wages in 
Wisconsin, either before or after the enforcement of the minimum 
wage law. It is probable, however, that before the adoption of 
minimum wage order No. 1, one-fourth to one-third of the women 
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employes of the state, not including learners, were paid less than 
22 cents an hour. The effect of the order, however, was not confined 
to those employes who had previously been paid less than 22 cents 
per hour. In fact, at the hearing on August 4, 191^, upon the ap- 
plication of employers for .a postponement of the dale of enforce- 
ment of the order, their claim of great losses was baeed not upon 
increases in wages rendered necessary to bring their women em- 
ployes up to 22 cents an hour, but upon "sympathetic" increases 
which they felt obliged to make to women employes who had been 
paid more than 22 cents an hour. There can be no question, alsd, 
that the minimum wage has not become the maximum. In practi- 
cally all industries the great majority of the women employes are 
being paid more than 22 cents an hour. There h&s also been no 
reduction of opportunities for employment of women; in fact, there 
never has been a time when the number of calls for women help 
at the employment offices so greatly exceeded the number of women 
applicants for positions. On the other hand, however, it is proba- 
ble that the minimum wage order had a lot to do with the reduction 
in the number of child labor permits issued during the summer 
and fall of 191^, as 18 cents per hour was then considered a high 
wage for children. In the spring of 1920, however, more child 
labor permits were issued than ever before, and wages for children, 
in Milwaukee at least, were well above the minimum rate pre- 
scribed in minimum wage order No. 1. 



HOME WORK 

Wisconsin has an old-fashioned type of home work law which 
was enacted in 1899. This law provides that specified articles of 
clothing and food shall be manufactured in dwellings only if the 
rooms in which such manufacture is conducted comply with min- 
imum requirements with respect to air space per person, ventila- 
tion, and sanitation. It also provides that no person may do any 
work in a home upon any of the specified articles unless he or 
she has first procured a license 'from the Industrial Commission, 
which may be granted only if the room in which the work will be 
done meets the requirements of the statute. The intent of this 
law is clearly to protect consumers of articles manufactured by 
hTome workers against possible danger of infection and spread of 
contagious disease. 

This law is defective in many respects. It applies only to speci- 
fied articles of clothing and food and many of the articles which 
are now made in homes are not specified. Again, present hous- 
ing conditions have made impossible the rigid enforcement of the 
requirements of the present laws with reference to the cubic feet 
of space per person in rooms where home work is done. All of the 
requirements regarding the conditions under which home work shall 
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be done, when taken together moreover, do not adequately protect 
consumers against danger of contagion or infection. The present 
law does not provide for periodic re-inspections of the premises 
after licenses have heen granted. It also does hot require physi- 
cal examinations, through which alone many contagious diseases can 
be detected. While a requirement that all home workers shall sub- 
mit to physical examinations would not now be practical, it should 
be made discretionary to require such examinations in cases in 
which the investigators believe them necessary. 

The home work law also does not deal with the two greatest 
evils of home work: low wages and unregulated child labor. Home 
work is popularly identified with "sweated labor" and investiga- 
tions have shown that this term is not an overstatement in most 
cases. Child labor in donnection with home work is believed to be 
less prevalent now than formerly. Certain kinds of work, however, 
such as turning gloves, fitting buckles on garters and ripping out 
basting threads, lend themselves to child labor and this is entirely 
unregulated. 

/Finally the machinery for the enforcement of the present home 
work law is inadequate. The law contemplates that the local health 
department shall cooperate with the Industrial Commission in mak- 
ing home work inspections. In the city of Milwaukee this plan has 
worked out very satisfactorily because its health department has 
assumed practically full responsibility for the enforcement of the 
law. Most other cities in the state have no full-time health ofllcers 
and even where there are such full-time health officers they are 
over-burdened with other work. In consequence, it has been impos- 
sible to get the local health departments in any city, other than 
Milwaukee, to assume the burden of inspections for home work li- 
censes. The Industrial Commission itself cannot possibly 4p this 
work without expending a very much greater sum upon these inspec- 
tions than is warranted. The home work law, hence, has remained 
almost a dead letter outside of Milwaukee. 

Even with a defective law, much good has been accomplished by 
the enforcement of the statute in Milwaukee. The value of the 
thorough inspection which is made by the health department of 
the city of Milwaukee before any home work license is issued has 
been well stated by Dr. Ceorge P. Ruhland, Health Officer in Mil- 
waukee: ^ 

'*This inspectional service is well worth while, not only for the 
reason that it insures reasonable sanitary surroundings in the manu- 
facture of garments or other things that might mean the spread of 
disease, but also for the educational value that it has; furnishing, as 
it does, opportunity to teach personal hygiene and sanitation to a 
certain class of people who might otherwise never learn of the same." 

Home work, however, is not confined to Milwaukee, but appears 
to be on the increase in every part of the state. In the last year 
the Industrial Commission has endeavored to make inspections for 
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home work licenses outside of Milwaukee wherever such licenses 
are sought. This has been done without any thought that it is 
possible for the commission to really enforce the home work law 
outside of Milwaukee, but to secure as full and complete informa- 
tion as possible upon home work conditions in the state, with a view 
to giving accurate information to the next legislature so that ' it 
will be possible to draft a better law. For the same reason the 
commission is now making an analysis of home work conditions in 
Milwaukee. 

The two greatest evils of home work — low wages and unregu- 
lated child labor — can be reached to some extent through the naini- 
mum wage law and the child labor law. The minimum wage law of 
Wisconsin clearly applies to home work, as well as to all other 
classes of work done by women and minors. It is a very diflftcult 
matter, however, to apply any minimum wage law to home work, be- 
cause this work is done at odd times and no record is kept of the 
hours of labor. To get anywhere the Industrial Commission has been 
compelled to adopt an order providing that home workers must be 
paid a piece rate which enables workers of average ability in the fac- 
tory to earn the minimum rate of 22 cents an hour. In practical 
effect this means that home workers must be paid the same, or very 
nearly the same, piece rates which arc paid in the factory for the 
same kind of work. Where work is done in homes which is not done 
at all in the factory, employers must determine what is a fair piece 
rate by experiments made in factory where accurate time records 
are possible. This order also is not easy of enforcement, but it is 
something tangible and can be utilized to improve wage conditions 
for home workers. Data is now being collected to determine wheth- 
er the principal manufacturers who give out home work in this 
state are complying with this order. 

The child labor law of the state is also very inclusive and applies 
to all gainful occupations, except agricultural pursuits and also ex- 
cepting domestic service in places in which there are no continua- 
tion schools. It is also difficult of application to home work, because 
the employer who gives out the work invariably can make the 
plea that he did not give it to children and that he did not know that 
they were being used. The federal child labor tax law, however, 
has been held to have application to home work given out by manu- 
facturers, and it may now be possible to prevent the worst evils 
connected with the employment of very young children in home work. 
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STREET TRADES 

Wisconsin has had a street trades law applicable only to the City 
of Milwaukee, since 1909. In the first special session of 1918, this 
lew was extended to all other cities of the state. The street trades 
law prohibits the employment of any boy under 12 or of any girl under 
IS in any street trade. It also provides that boys between 12 and 
17 years of age may engage in a street trade only when they have 
been granted a permit for such employment by the local board of 
education or some person acting under its direction. Such permits 
may be granted only to children who are regular in school attend- 
ance, and their hours of employment may not conflict with the 
school hours. It also provides that no boy may be employed in a 
street trade before 5 A. M. (4 A. M. in the delivery of newspapers 
by boys over 14) or after 7:30 P. M. 

Responsibility for the enforcement of the street trades law rests 
with the local boards of education. The Industrial Commission, how- 
ever, has authority, outside of Milwaukee, to modify the provisions 
of the street trades law, when it finds after investigation that modi- 
fications are necessary. With reference to Milwaukee, the Industrial 
Commission does not even have this power. 

iSince the law evidently contemplates, that the Industrial Com- 
mission shall have general supervision of minors engaged in street 
trades, outside of the City of Milwaukee, it has devoted considerable 
energy to getting local boards of education to discharge the duties 
which this law imposes upon them. Copies of the law have been 
sent to the local boards as have also letters impressing upon them 
the necessity of enforcing the law and suggesting means of doing 
the work effectively. Deputies of the commission have also gone 
to different communities in the state to help them get started in 
the enforcement of the street trades law. 

In Milwaukee, the street trades law has been effectively adminis- 
trated for many years, by a supervisor of street trades under the 
board of education. In the other cities of the state, street trades 
were practically unregulated, prior to the amendment in 1918 which 
extended this law to the entire state. Since then conditions have 
greatly improved, and there are many cities in which the law now 
is being energetically enforced by the boards of education. There 
are many other cities, however, in which little or nothing is being 
done. 

Unregulated street trading is a menace to any community and the 
presence on the streets of "little merchants" of 6 to 10 years of 
age can bring nothing but reproach. Studies upon conditions in the 
street trades in many different parts of the United States have uni- 
formly established a very considerable moral and physical hazard 
to children engaged in this work. Every such investigation has 
shown that juvenile delinquency is much greater among the "little 
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merchants of th« etreets" than among other children of the com- 
munity. Without regulation, there is no age limit, and children 
will be found on the streets at all hours of the night and also 
during school hours. 

The street trades law is not intended to prevent boys from selling 
or peddling newspapers or distributing handbills. All right-minded 
persons will agree, however, that there must be an age and a time 
limit, and provisions to minimize the moral and physical hazards. 

The non-enforcement of the street trades law also involves a 
serious hazard to the employers. If a newsboy is injured in the 
course of his employment, the newspaper employing him is liable 
to treble compensation, if he was employed in violation of the street 
trades law. It was to get away from this liability that the street 
trades law was in 1918 extended to all parts of the state. The 
Wisconsin Datly League, representing the newspapers of the state, 
took the initiative of securing this legislation. iLocal boards which 
do not now enforce this law, are placing the newspapers of their 
community in a position in which they must violate the law and 
become liable to its penalties. 



TRUANCY 

The responsibility for the enforcement of the compulsory school 
attendance laws of Wisconsin rests with the local truant oflftcers. 
The statutes, however, also contain the provision that the Indus- 
trial Commission shall enforce the laws of the Btate relating 
to school attendance insofar as their enforcement is not provided 
by other agencies. Since, however, there are other agencies charged 
with the enforcement of the compulsory school attendance laws in 
every political subdivision of the state, it is clear that the legisla- 
ture intended that the Industrial Commission shall have only ad- 
visory powers. 

•Prior to 1917 the Industrial Commission, however, devoted consid- 
erable attention to the enforcement of the compulsory school attend- 
ance laws. It made efforts to get monthly reports from school sup- 
erintendents, teachers, and truant officers throughout the state, up- 
on the children who were delinquent in school attendance. Efforts 
were also made to assist the truant officers to secure compliance with 
the law, and in cases in which they were negligent in the discharge 
of their duties to compel them to enforce the law. 

Pressure of other work made it necessary for the Industrial Com- 
mission in 1917 to give up its efforts along these lines. Since then 
it has confined its work in this field to that contemplated by the 
statutes, namely that of giving advice to superintendents and tru- 
ancy officers upon the interpretation of the compulsory school attend- 
ance laws and upon the measures that may be taken for their en- 
forcement. 
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The most important work which the Industrial Commission now 
do* in the enforcement of the compulsory school attendance laws 
is an incident to the issuance of child labor permits. A child be- 
tween 14 and 17 years of age working under a permit is required 
by law to attend a vocational school 8 hours per week, if he resides 
or works in a city maintaining such schools. The Industrial Com- 
mission in issuing all child labor permits has taken the position 
that a child who has violated this requirement may not continue to 
be employed under a permit. In many cases of flagrant violations 
permits have been revoked until the school attendance requirements 
were complied with. Experience indicates that if children and their 
parents learn that *'no attendance at vocational school means no 
permits to work", the difficulties of enforcing attendance at voca- 
tional school will diminish. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION DEPARTMENT 

ADMINIiSTRATION OF CX>MPE(NSiATION ACT 

The work of the Industrial Commission in administering? the com- 
pensation act can most conveniently be discussed under the two 
headings of contested and uncontested cases. 

Contested Cases. The contested cases are much fewer in num- 
ber than the uncontested cases. During the two years covered by this 
report, awards of the commission were made in only 5% of the cases 
settled under the workmen's compensation act. In one-fifth of the 
cases in which awards were made, moreover, the facts were stipu- 
lated and there were no contests.' The commission has adopted the 
policy of trying to get in touch with dependents in all fatal cases 
as soon as it learns of such cases, and to suggest to the parties that 
a stipulation -be prepared so that an award may be entered with- 
out contest, thus saving both parties the expense of litigation. 

Although awards were made in only &% of the cases settled 
under the compensation act, and 20% of these awards were based 
on stipulations, the number of contested cases is in round numbers 
1,000 per year. T^e average amount involved in these cases, more- 
over, is much greater than in the uncontested cases, so that over 
one-fourth of the total benefits paid under the compensation act are 
to be credited to the contested cases. In the fiscal year 1919-20 
the Industrial Commission held 1600 hearings upon compensation 
cases, and issued 930 awards or orders oT dismissal. 

Hearings are held at all county seats and at all industrial centers, 
to suit the convenience of the parties in interest and to avoid the 
expense of their having to come to Madison. These hearings are 
conducted by either an examiner or one member of the commission, 
and a stenographic record is made of all testimony, although the 
proceedings are otherwise informal. Every Monday the commission 
meets as a body to consider and dispose of compensation cases heard 
during the preceding week. 

Orders of the Industrial Commission in compensation cases are 
subject to court review. The statute allows an action for review 
to be brought in the Circuit Court of Dane County within 20 days 
of the date of the award or order. This review is based upon the 
record before the commission and no testimony is taken in the Cir- 
cuit Court. The Attorney General acts as the commission's attorney 
to uphold its award. About 50 cases each year have been carried to 
the Circuit Court of Dane County for review, and about half of this 
number to the Supreme Court on appeal from the decision of the 
Circuit Court. Findings of fact of the commission can not be dis- 
turbed upon review if there is any creditable evidence to support 
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the same; and it has been infrequent that the commission's orders 
have been reversed. 

Uncontested Cases. In the 95% of cases settled under the work- 
men's compensation act, which are termed "uncontested", it is the 
commiosion's duty to see that all settlements are made in strict 
accord with the requirements of the law; that compensation is paid 
prom^Ptly when due; and that the injured employes receive every 
cent that is coming to them. Although these cases are termed "un- 
contested", many of them involve serious disputes over the rights 
and duties of the parties. If these disputes are ironed out through 
correspondence or through informal conference with the commission 
or its examiners, the case is regarded as "uncontested", since no 
formal order is made in the matter. 

Settlements in "uncontested" cases are not formally approved by 
the commission and can be reopened at any time within six years 
of thel date of the injury, if it develops that additional compensa- 
tion was due. Every effort is made by the commission, how- 
ever, to make certain that the injured in the first instance is paid 
the full amount due him. By law all employers are required * to 
make reports to the commission upon all compensable accidents, on 
the eighth day after the accident. Insurance companies and self- 
insured employers are required to make reports upon the amounts 
paid to injured employes on the first day of each month during 
disability, and must make final reports when all payments are com- 
pleted, or a settlement agreement is entered. With these final re- 
ports the commission requires the submission, of a copy of the final 
receipt of the injured employe, and of the final report of the attend- 
ing physician in all cases in which there is any permanent disabil- 
ity, and also in all cases in which the temporary disability exceeds 
three weeks, and in all cases of occupational disease. Upon receipt 
of information that an employe has been injured in the course of 
his employment, the commission at once writes to the injured man 
and advises him of his rights and duties under the compensation 
law. It also encourages all parties to write to the commission, if 
they have any doubt upon their rights and duties under this law. 
The commission also examines all first reports received from em- 
ployers to determine whether the accident occurred because of a 
violation of the child labor law or a safety order, which would 
entitle the .injured to increased compensation. Every case, in which 
it appears that there may have been such a violation, is investi- 
gated by the commission's deputies and, if it appears that increased 
CTimpensation is due, the matter is followed up until this has been 
paid. 

Benefits nnder Oompensation L*aw. During each of the two 
years dealt with in this report above $2,000,000 was paid as com- 
pensation and medical aid to injured employes in cases settled under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act. In the nine years that this law 
has been in force, the benefits paid to injured workmen have ex- 
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ceeded $11,000,000. Table XV below, gives statistics upon the cases 
reported, cases settled, and benefits paid under the workmen's com- 
pensation act during the nine years that it has been in force. 

TABLE XV-CA8ES REPORTED, CASES SETTLED AND BENEFITS PAID UNDER TBE 
COMPENSATION ACT. SEPTEMBER 1, 1911. TO JUNE 80, 1920. 
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Total Sept. 1, 1911, to June 30, 1920 


118,988* 


100,306 


$11,182,130 


$111 


$8,417,035 


$84 


12.765.095 


$28 


Sept. 1.1911. to June 30. 1912 .... 


1,332 


846 


60,350 


71 


42,400 


50 


17,950] 21 


July 1,1912, to June 30,1913 


3,698 


2,841 


253,300 


89 


173.900 


61 


79.400 


28 


July 1.1913, to June 30.1914 


10,127 


8,496 


851,200 


100 


581.200 


68 


270,000 


32 


Julyl, 1914, to June SO, 1915 


11,006 


11,377 


1.254,654 


110 


945,045 


83 


309,609 


27 


July 1, 1915. to June 30. 1916. ... 


16,015 


12,848 


1,216,189 


95 


938,774 


73 


277.415 


22 


July 1, 1916, to June 30. 1917 


20,560 


17, IS- 


1,576,329 


92 


1,184,371 


69 


392,958 


23 


Julyl, 1917, to June 30, 1918 


19,361 


IS, 825 


1,705,468 


108 


1,278,383 


81 


427,085 


27 


July 1, 1918. to June 30. 1919 


18,448 


16,471 


2,191,912 


133 


1,683.010 


102 


508,902 


31 


July 1, 1919, to June 30. 1920 


18,441 


14,445 


2,072,728 


143 


1,589,952 


no 


482,776 


33 



*Of these 118, 988 eases reported, 8,968 should never have been repotted, since they were no 
compensable accidents. The open cases, on June 30. 1920, therefore were 9, 714. 

The average benefits per case are not great, and only partly com- 
pensate the injured employes for the ecomonlc loss they sustain. 
There can be no question, however, that these benefits are much 
greater than those which were secured by injured employes under 
the common law. Only one of eight injured employes got anything 
under the old system and a very large percentage of the amount 
recovered went for costs of litigation. Under the compensation act 
every person injured in the course of employment, whose disability 
exceeds seven days, gets some compensation, and most beneficiaries 
have no cgst of litigation whatsoever. The injured do not recover 
their full loss, but industry bears a part of the loss in every case. 



COMPENiSATION INSURANCE 

One of the most important duties of the Industrial Commission 
in connection with the administration of the workmen's compensa- 
tion act, is that of getting all employers subject to this act to 
insure their risk, unless they have been exempted from this require- 
ment of the law in the manner therein provided. Insurance is essen- 
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tial, if injured workmen are to have any certainty of getting the 
compensation due them. 

This duty involves a vast amount of detailed work. There are 
over 25,000 employers who now carry compensation insurance and 
there are many others who are by law required to carry compensa- 
tion insurance, but who are not doing so. Most of these do not 
even realize that they are subject to the compensation act. Under 
the Wisconsin law, all employers other than farmers, are deemed 
to have elected to operate under the compensation act if they have 
employed three or more employes on any day since September 1, 1917, 
unless they gave notice in writing to the Industrial Commission of 
their election to remain outside of the act, prior to September 1, 1917, 
or prior to the time when they first employ three or more persons. 
There are but few non-elections on file, and most employers have on 
some day or other since September 1, 1917, employed at least three 
persons. Most employers in Wisconsin, other than farmers, conse- 
quently, are subject to the compensation act and are required to in- 
sure their risk under the same. 

The greatest difficulty in the discharge of this duty is that the 
commission may not learn of the existence of a particular employer 
until he has an accident. Every effort is made, however, to reach 
as naany employers as possible. Lists of employers are secured from 
every possible source and circular letters are addressed to all of 
them. These are followed up until insurance is taken out or the 
employer gives information indicating that he is not subject to the 
compensation act. This work has been done much more thoroughly 
in the past year than ever before. As a result, several thousand 
employers in the state who previously did not carry compensation 
insurance have taken out policies. 

By law the compensation insurance companies which operate in 
Wisconsin are required to furnish to the compensation insurance 
board reports upon all policies they write. These reports are filed 
with the Industrial Commission, to enable it to determine what in- 
surance company carries the risk, when an accident occurs. 

The industrial Commission through one of its clerks keeps track 
of the expiration dates of all of the 2'5,000 compensation insurance 
policies in force in Wisconsin. This is done to make certain that 
these employers keep insured, as they are required to do by law. 
If the issuance of a new policy is not reported within a short 
time after the expiration date, the commission communicates with 
the employer and compels them to again insure their risk. 

The one exception to the requirement that all employers subject 
to the compensation act must insure their risk is that the Indus- 
trial Commission may in writing grant permission to employers 
to carry their own risk. Such an exemption from carrying compenssr 
tion insurance can be granted only when the commission is satisfied 
that the employer in question is so situated that there can be no ques- 
tion that he can meet all claims which may arise. To satisfy it- 
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self upon this point, the commission has in all cases demanded 
sworn statements of assets and liabilities. It has gone further and 
has refused to grant permission to self-insure to any employer who 
has not discharged his full obligations under the compensation act. 
It has suggested to self-insured employers that they should create 
a special fund for meeting compensation payments. Under an 
amendment made by the 1919 Legislature, the commission also has 
authority to require security to guarantee compensation payments. 
Security has been demanded in a considerable number of cases, with 
the usual result that the employers then insured their risk. The 
only cases in which security has been furnished are those in which 
subsidiary corporations have filed guarantees by large parent corpor- 
ations that they will be responsible for payment of all claims against 
these subsidiaries. 

The number of self-insured employers has varied from year to 
year but has been in the neighborhood of 450 ever since 1913. On 
June 30, 1920 there were 445 self-insured employers. Among this 
number, however, were included the largest employers in the state, 
and the pay roll of all the self-insured employers is estimated to be 
about 35% of the total pay roll of the state. There never has been 
a case in which an employer who has been granted permission to carry 
his own risk by the Industrial Commission has defaulted upon com- 
pensation payments. The experience of the commission with the 
self-insured employers has on the whole been very favorable, many 
of them doing a good deal more for injured employes than the mini- 
mum required by law. 
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APPRENTICESHIP DEPARTMENT 

Necessity for Apprentlcc^ship System. Apprenticeship is an old 
institution that during the last century came into almost entire 
disuse, especially in the United States. Employers and employes 
alike, however, have come to realize that the disappearance of ap- 
prenticeship has caused a gap that has not been filled. While this 
country secured its skilled mechanics principally from Europe it was 
not such a serious matter that we ourselves were not developing 
mechanics, but within £he last 2-5 years Europe has sent us but 
few skilled men. The result is that the all-round skilled mechanic is 
fast disappearing, and the Ifalf -trained specialist cannot take his 
place. For the future, prospects are even more alarming, since there 
are many skilled trades in which there are practically no boys who 
are being trained to take the place of the old mechanics who are 
nearing the end of their working period. 

'From the standpoint of the boys who enter industry the situation 
is equally ynsatisfactory. Whenever there has been a slight let up 
in industry in recent years it has been the semi-skilled man who 
has been first laid off, while the common laborer and the real skilled 
mechanic were still being sought by employers everywhere. Speciali- 
zation is necessary, but will lead to disaster unless it is based on a 
broad foundation and an all-round understanding of the trade. 

Society at large also should take alarm at the excessive specializa- 
tion and the disappearance of the all-round mechanics. It means 
monotony and lack of interest in work and an unnecessarily great 
labor turnover. In the last analysis it means unrest and discon- 
tent and an Insecure social structure. 

The Wisconsin I/aw. Wisconsin is the only state in the union 
which has attempted to develop a modern apprenticeship system 
under state supervision. Its first apprenticeship law was enacted in 
1911, but this was quite materially changed in 1915, and not until 
the latter year did the Industrial Commission organize an appren- 
ticeship department. 

This law provides that all minors who receive instruction in a 
trade as a part of their consideration of employment shall be in- 
dentured. All such indentures must be approved by the Industrial 
Commission and can be enforced against both the employer and the 
apprentice. Every obligation of both parties is specifically stated 
and it is the duty of the Industrial Commission to see that they 
are maintained in equity and to mediate any differences which may 
arise between the apprentices and employers. The Wisconsin law 
also provides that apprentices shall receive instruction in a voca- 
tional school for 5 hours per week for the first two years of their 
apprenticeship, to supplement their shop training. The employer is 
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required to pay for such instruction at the same rate per hour as 
for services. 

Progress under the Wisconsin liaw. In administering the ap- 
prenticeship law the Industrial Commission has at all times sought 
the advice and the cooperation of employers and employes. As early 
as 1915 it organized a general apprenticeship committee composed of 
representative employers, employes and educators. Upon the advice 
of this committee a standard form of apprenticeship indenture was 
prepared and provision made for the issuance of a certificate of ap- 
prenticeship to boys who have satisfactorily completed their con- 
tracts. The details of the processes to be taught and the length of 
time to be devoted to each have been worked out by other advisory 
committees composed of practical men actually engaged in that par- 
ticular trade, employers and employes being represented equally. 

To date the following trades have been classified and advisory 
committees organized to standardize the terms of apprenticeship 
indentures: all the metal trades, bakers, bricklayers, engravers, 
plasterers, printers, painters and decorators, tailors, electricians-, car- 
penters, and plumbers. Definite schedules have been determined for 
the following trades: blacksmith, draftsman, electrician, baker, shoe- 
maker, custom tailor, milliner, jeweler, watchmaker, printer, com-r 
positor, lithographing transferrer, sheet metal worker, auto medhanic, 
boiler maker, wire weaver, ship fitter, photo engraver, commer- 
cial artist, tinsmith, wood engraver, photographer, stone metal artist, 
knitting machine adjuster, dressmaker, templet maker, cooper etcher, 
paper ruler, painter, meat cutter and artificial limb maker. In 
all trades for which such definite schedules have been adopted no 
marked deviation in any individual contract will be san<^ioned by 
the Industrial Commission, except with the advice and consent of 
the advisory committee representing that particular trade. 

In the past two years about 1,000 new indentures have been en- 
tered into between apprentices and employers, although this was 
the period of the war and reconstruction. Due to the abnormally 
high wages which boys could earn as helpers and specialists, it 
was somewhat difficult to obtain apprentices to learn skilled trades. 
In consequence 'employers have been obliged to pay apprentices a 
wage more nearly approaching that which the boys might other- 
wise earn. The average wage for all trades now paid apprentices 
is about 32 cents per hour for the first year, 38 cents for the 
second, 42 cents for the third, and 48 cents for the last year. 

A larger number of apprenticeship indentures could be shown if 
the Industrial Commission had not at all times been insistent upon 
the maintenance of standards insuring a fair deal to employers and 
employes alike. No contracts have been sanctioned for any employ- 
ment which is no longer a skilled trade, nor has any contract 
been sanctioned where the employer possibly could not teaoh the 
apprentice the entire trade or was unwilling to do so. With the 
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enforcement of the minimum wage law some employers have looked 
to apprenticeship indentures as a means of escaping payment of a 
full living wage. In no instance have contracts of this kind been 
sanctioned. 

Every effort has been made to see that apprenticeship indentures 
are lived up to. Apprentices and employers alike have been en- 
couraged to present their troubles to the commission and no com- 
plaint is ever made without being thoroughly investigated. It is 
not surprising that some apprentices should "jump" their contracts 
because there are, even among adults, always a large percentage of 
people who have little resipect for the sanctity of agreements. When- 
ever a boy "jumps" his contract, however, the commission tries to 
follow him up. It insists that he observe his agreement, unless 
there is some very strong reason for not doing so which appeals to 
the employer as well as the commission. Even when, as is not un-^ 
usual, the entire fault does not lie with the apprentice he is made 
to return but the employer is also advised of any just grievance 
which . he may have and assurance is secured that it will be re- 
dressed. The two deputies in this department also endeavor to 
visit all places where apprentices are employed as frequently as 
possible and personally know most of the apprentices. 

Future Work. The Wisconsin apprenticeship law has stood the 
test of the experimental period. A Wisconsin certificate of appren- 
ticeship is coming to be recognized by employers throughout the 
country as a guarantee of a truly skilled mechanic and was so re- 
garded by the United States government during the war period. 

This law, however, is only a recent enactment and in consequence 
is yet little known among parents, boys or employers. At>prentice- 
ship is not yet by any means as general in the state as it should 
be. The most important work to be done in the immediate future 
is publicity and more publicity. The directors of continuation 
schools are already quite generally boosters for apprenticeship, but 
assistance must be secured from the public-school teachers, so that 
they may act as advisors to boys and girls to lead them into some 
productive trade instead of allowing them to enter some "dead end" 
occupation without a future. The Wisconsin apprenticeship system 
has the support very generally of both the trade unions and em- 
ployers* associations, but the interest of both of these classes of 
organizations must be constantly stimulated. (Recently the Milwau- 
kee Association of Commerce appointed an apprenticeship committee, 
which is doing splendid work. 'Boy scouts and parent teachers asso- 
ciations represent another field which the commission is seeking to 
cultivate to arouse interest in apprenticeship. 

Apprenticeship in Wisconsin under state supervision is still in 
infancy, but has reached a stage where it promises much good for 
the future welfare of the state. Progress in the next years is not 
likely to be startling, but it is much more important that a secure 
foundation be built for future development. This represents the 
policy of the Industrial Commission in this field. 
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STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 

The Drimary function of the statistical department, which has 
been maintained by the Industrial Commission since its organization, 
is the tabulation of data which is received by other departments in 
the administration* of the several labor laws of the state. It has 
never attempted to gather general statistics upon labor and industrial 
conditions. 

The bulk of the work of the sjtatistical department has had to do 
with the tabulation of data received by the commission in connec- 
tion with 'the administration of the workmen's compensation act. 
Under this act the commission receives first reports from employers 
upon compensable accidents which give information with reference 
to exactly how the accident occurred, the nature of the injury, and 
the wages earned by the injured. Supplementary and final reports 
are secured in all such cases from the self-insured employers and 
the compensation insurance companies. These give information up- 
on the time lost J3y the injured, any permanent disability which is 
sustained, the amount paid for compensation, and the expense of 
medical aid. 

In the nine years approximately 125,000 compensable accidents 
have been reported to the Industrial Commission. These reports con- 
tain a wealth of information upon the causes and cost of accidents. 
The data given in these reports is tabulated currently by the statis- 
tical department. Detailed analyses have been made from time to 
time of the causes of accidents. These have been invaluable in the 
preparation of the safety, orders and in the work of the safety and 
sanitation department. An employer who has not had an accident 
on a particular machine may think that it is unnecessary to guard 
this machine, but when he is shown that many accidents have hap- 
pened elsewhere in Wisconsin on the same kind of machines, he 
usually is willing to provide safeguards. The statistical department 
also prepares tables upon the extent of disability and the cost of 
accidents by industry classifications. These tables show the pure 
premium cost of accidents in Wisconsin, which is the only accurate 
basis for determining the reasonableness of compensation insurance 
rates. These cost statistics are useful also in computing the prob- 
alJe an '^'Monal cost of proposed amendments to the compensation act. 
This f ct has been amended every session of the legislature, and thanks 
10 u« ? atistical department, the Industrial Commission has always 
been al f to give the members of the legislature definite informa- 
tion upon the probable additional cost to industry of proposed amend- 
ments The accident reports of the commission also have been util- 
i.7ed for statistics upon changes in the wages of injured employes. 
These are the only wage statistics which are collected in Wisconsin, 
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and while they can not serve the purpose of more general wage sta- 
tistics, they do furnish a fairly good Index to changes in wage rates, 
especially for common lahor. 

The statistical department also tabulates and analyzes the reports 
which the commission receives weekly from its eleven employment 
oflSces, the orders issued by the safety and sanitation department for 
the correction of danger points in industry, and all reports received 
in the administration of the women's hours of labor law and the 
minimum wage law. It also prepares tables upon all child labor per- 
mits issued in Wisconsin, showing the industries '^hich employ chil- 
d'-en, the kind of proof of age accepted for permits, and the educa- 
tional equipment of the children entering industry. During the last 
year, the statistical department has aiso made a complete study of 
the licenses for home work issued by the health department of the 
city of Milwaukee under the authority of the Industrial Commission. 

General Industrial Statistics. Many requests for general sta- 
tistics upon labor and industrial conditions in Wisconsin, are re- 
ceived every week by the commission. It is frequently asked to gHe 
the number of wage earners, the wage paid, and the value of manu- 
factured products, in particular lines in this state. It is often asked 
also for statistics on the changes in the cost of living, the extent of 
labor turnovers, the number of people unemployed, and for statis- 
tics on strikes and lockouts. With the increase of non-industrial 
accidents, there has also been an increasing demand for statistics re- 
lating to public safety, such as the number of street accidents and 
in particular automobile accidents. There is also constant demand 
from both employers and employes for data upon wage scales which 
prevail in different industries. 

The Industrial Commission has not gathered any data along any 
of these lines. There is also no other, agency which gathers such 
data for Wisconsin. The only manufacturing* statistics, which amount 
to more than guesses, which are available are those collected by the 
United Bureau of Census, and its last Census of Manufacturers which 
has been published is that of 1914. It is not even- possible to state 
with any accuracy, how many wage earners there are in Wisconsin, 
what is the total pay roll of the state, or the total value of its manu- 
factured and minerals products. Upon wage scales, the only com- 
prehensive data available are the studies of the union wage scales 
and hours of labor which the United States QBureau of Labor has 
made for several of the more important industries and for the larger 
cities of the country, including Milwaukee, all of which are several 
years old when published. Upon changes in the cost of living, there 
is nothing accurate except the data upon food and clothing prices in 
the large cities of the United States, including Milwaukee, which is 
published monthly by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and the monthly estimate of the National Industrial Conference 
Board upon changes in the cost of living for the country as a whole. 

Many state labor departments are doing much more in supplying 
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general industrial statistics than is Wisconsin, more especially Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Ohio. In Massachusetts, not only are com- 
plete statistics collected and published upon practically all of the 
subjects mentioned above, but there is also maintained in the Bureau 
of labor and Industrial iStatistics, a bureau of industrial develop- 
ment, whose function is to advise manufacturers in that state upon 
trade conditions and industrial opportunities, both in this country 
and abroad. 

It would be unwise at this time to attempt to gather industrial 
statistics for Wisconsin upon anywhere near as extensive a scale as 
do the labor departments of the three states mentioned. On the 
other hand there is great demand for more accurate data upon gen- 
eral industrial conditions in the state. This demand comes from both 
employers and employes. Accurate information is essential to real 
progress in the field of labor legislation. The gathering of such in- 
formation is properly one of the most important functions of a body 
such as the Industrial Commission. 

Elmploymeiit Statistics. Beginning July 1, 1920, the Industrial 
Commission will gather data from which it will be possible to de- 
termine with reasonable accuracy, the ups and downs in employment 
conditions in the state. Reports will be received monthly from be- 
tween 125 and 150 employers representing all the important indus- 
tries in the states and distributed with reference to geographical lo- 
cation. These reports will give the number of employes appearing 
on their pay rolls which include the 15th day of the month, and the 
total of the wage piiid. These employers have at least 2^% of the 
total pay roll of the state. Consequently, the data they furnish will 
give a fairly accurate picture of employment and wage conditions in 
the state generally. 

The commission decided upon this step at the request of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, and after a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the labor unions and manufacturers associations of the 
state. It is planned to give publicity through the press monthly 
upon changes in the number of wage earners reported and the total 
wages paid in the various industries. This data for Wisconsin will 
also be transmitted to Washington, to be incorporated in statistics 
for the country at large. Besides Wisconsin practically all other in- 
dustrial states have entered this cooperative plan for collecting sta- 
tistics upon employment conditions throughout the country. 

Most of the employers who will furnish these monthly reports to 
the Industrial Commission are employers who carry their own risk 
under the compensation act. These employers have always been re- 
quired to make quarterly reports to the commission upon the num- 
ber of their employes on the last day of the quarter, the total of their 
pay rolls during the quarter, and the amount expended for compensa- 
tion and medical aid. These reports were required to give the com- 
mission the same kind of information upon the pure premium cost of 
accidents of self-insured employers which is furnished by the com- 
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pensation insurance companies. Under the new plan all eelMnsured 
employers with over 100 employes will be required to 'make monthly 
reports upon the number of their employes, and their total pay rolls, 
with a yearly report upon their accident cost. These new reports 
will not require sub-classification and will involve less time and 
work than did the old quarterly reports. A few employers who are 
carrying insurance have also voluntarily agreed to cooperate in fur- 
nishing monthly reports upon the number of their employes and 
their total pay rolls, to make the statistics gathered by the com- 
mission more representative of all industries in the state. Most of 
these employers have for several years been furnishing similar data 
direct to Washington. 
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MEDIATION AND ABBITRATION 

When the Industrial Commission was organized in 1911, it assumed 
the functions of the State (Board of Mediation and Arbitration. 
Among its duties is that of doing "all in its power to promote the 
voluntary arbitration and mediation and conciliation of disputes be- 
tween employers and employes, and to avoid the necessity of re- 
sorting to lockouts, boycotts, black lists, discriminations, and legal 
proceedings in matters of employment." In discharge of this duty, 
the commission may appoint temporary boards of arbitration and 
may employ a chief mediator and such assistants as may be neces- 
sary. 

The legislature of 19^19 created another agency with somewhat sim- 
ilar duties and powers, the State Board of Conciliation. It, however, 
did not relieve the Industrial Commission from its duties in this field 
nor curtail its powers in any manner. 

No conflict has developed from the fact that there are now two 
agencies charg(3d with mediation and conciliation in labor disputes. 
On the contrary, there has been effective cooperation. The Indus- 
trial Commission has confined its activities to disputes in which it 
has been called upon for mediation, by one side or the other. It has 
never interf erred in any manner in any case in which the State 
Board of Conciliation has sat as a board of investigation. 

The Industrial Commission has not employed a chief mediator or 
developed a special department for mediation and arbitration. It 
has strictly adhered to the policy of acting only when its mediation 
was sought by one or both parties. In the cases in which it has 
acted its one purpose has been to bring the parties into agreement. 
This work has been handled personally by the chairman of the com- 
mission. 

Wisconsin has had fewer strikes and lockouts than many of its 
sister states both in absolute number and in proportion to its in- 
dustrial population. During the war period there were almost no 
strikes of importance in Wisconsin. Since the armistice there has 
been an increase in the number of strikes but not to the same ex- 
tent as in ipany other states. The United Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has for some years collected data upon strikes and lockouts 
throughout the United States, and its reports show that there were 
altogether 63 strikes and lockouts in Wisconsin in 1916, 57 in 1917, 
54 in 1918 and 78 in 1919. 
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PBOSECXTTIONS 

The central thought underlying the legislation with which this 
commission has to deal is the advancement of human welfare. 
Safety and sanitation, workmen's compensation, woman and child 
labor, apprenticeship and employment, all involve human relation- 
ships and have for their purpose human betterment. 

Always with this thought In mind the commission strives to 
secure a compliance with the provisions of the various laws, to 
the end that they may accomplish their beneficent purposes. It 
is the aim of the commission sio to deal with a violator that he 
shall not only cease to be a violator, but shall do so willingly and 
become a "booster*' for the law and its objects, because he under- 
stands and approves both. 

The success of the Industrial Commission cannot be measured 
by the number of prosecutions had and the amount of penalties 
imposed. It hasi been and is, the policy of the commission to 
appeal to the courts only as a last resort. It realizes that such 
appeal is a confession of failure of its own efforts aifd is, in a 
sense, **a passing of the buck" to the courts. 

Many violations of the labor laws of the state on the part of 
the employers are due to their failure to fully comprehend the 
many phases of the laws. Such violations are corrected ais soon as at- 
tention is called to them. 

Every violation brought to the attention of the commission, 
either by its staff of inspectors or on complaint of any citizen, is 
investigated. The least that is required in any case of violation 
is that it be explained, corrected, and assurance given that the law 
will be complied with in the future. 

If from the investigation it appears that the element of inten- 
tion, indifference, or contempt enters, the violator must meet more 
drastic conditions. Such a violator is summoned to show cause 
before the commission at one of its weekly Tuesday meetings, 
why the violations should not be reported to the Attorney General 
for prosecution. During the two year period covered by this re- 
port 37 employers received such summons and more than 50 hear- 
ings of this kind were conducted by the commission. 

If at this meeting the defendant satisfies the commission that 
the necessary changes of organization and management shall at 
once be made in his establishment to comply strictly with the 
law in future, and if his attitude toward the whole problem is such 
as to command the confidence of the commission that his action 
and assurances are all in good faith, proceedings for the collec- 
tion of the penalties are held in abeyance, pending developments 
in his establishment. Failure of the defendant to meet these con- 
ditions is followed by prosecution. 
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The commission is by no means limited to prosecutions for pen- 
alties in the matter of applying pressure to secure a compliance 
with the labor laws of the state. For example, the employer may 
suffer loss of the privilege of employing women and children by 
action of the commission as a result of disregarding* the laws re- 
lating to their labor. This penalty has been imposed in several 
instances and always with the result that the employer has "come 
to his senses" and has been more than ready to meet every sug- 
gestion of the commission. 

The prosecutions which were had during these two years are 
shown in the table below: 

TABLE XVL— FORFEITURE ACTIONS FOR VEOL^TIONS OF LA.W 



Party 8ued 



D. J. Shea 

Rundle-Spence Mfsr. 

Companj 
Carl J. Kopplin 



Ch'go.Milw. and Lake 
Superior Tel . Co. 

Wisconsin Pea Can 
nersCo 

Madison-Kipp Lubri- 
cator Co. 

E. A. Kemmerer . . 



Isaac Brossel & Isaac 

Weinstein. 
John Manley 



Wisconsin Pea Can- 

ners Co., 
Wisconsin Pea Can- 

ners Co. . 
Park Hotel Co 



American Wrecking 

Co. 
Menasha Paper Co. . . 

Peter Girnau & 8ons 
Co. 



Address 



Milwaukee 

Milwaukee 

Eau Claire 

Milwaukee 

Turtle Lake 

Madison 

Janesville 

Milwaukee 

Beaver Dam 

Manitowoc 

Two Rivers 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Lady smith 

Eau Claire 



Nature 

of 
Business 



Teaming 
Manufacturinsr 

Manager Com- 
mercial Hotel 

Telegraph Com- 
pany 

Cannir g Co. 

Manufacturing 

Garage 

Scrap Iron Deal- 
ers 
Hotel 

Canning Fact'y 

Canning Fact*y 

Hotel 

Wrecking 

Manufacturing 

Manufacturing 



Law Violated 



Reporting of acci- 
dents 

Safety and Sanita- 
tion 

Child Labor 

Child Labor 
Woman Labor 
Woman Labor 

Safety and Sanita- 
tion 

Reporting of acci- 
dents 

Child Labor 

Woman Labor 

Woman Labor 

Child Labor 

Compensation Ins. 

Child Labor 

Safety and Sanita- 
tion 



Causes 

of 
Action 



3 
8 

10 
4 

10 

10 

12 

3 

3 

5 

15 

10 

100 



25 



Outcome 



Dismissed on 
paying cost 
Pending 

$100andco>ts 

Pending 

$100 and costs 

11 00 and costs 

$120 and costs 

Pending 

Verdict for 

defendant 

$50 and costs 

1150 and costs 

1100 and costs 

Pending 

Pending 

Pending 
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EXPENDITURES 

Appropriations, expenditures, and balances during each of the two 
years dealt with in this report are summarized below in Table XVII, 
which is based upon an audit of the Board of {Public Affairs. 



TABLE XVII.— INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION APPROPRIATIONS, 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 





Part I— 


-1918-1919* 






Purpose 


Annual 
appro- 
priation 


Sum 
available 


Expendi- 
tures 


Balances 


All purposes . . . 




$170,680.00 


$159,065.62 


$11,624.38 








General operation. . . 

Boiler inspection 

Private employment 
agencies 


$130,000.00 
Fees 

Fees 

4,500.00 
J Necessary 
) sum 

Fees 

22,000.00 


$136,763.31 
1,119.57 

4,396.38 
5,060.30 

659.91 
678.5? 

22,000.00 


$134,499.65 
847.31 

1,826.52 
4,401.13 

659.91 
280.08 

16,588.51 


$2,275.66 
272.26 

2,569.86 


Fire prevention 

Fire department 

inspections 

Transcripts 

Emergency, 

employment 


659.17 

**"398;45 

5,488.98 



TABLE XVII.— INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION APPROPRIATIONS, 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES— Continued 

Part 11—1919-1920 



Purpose 


Annual 
appro- 
priation 


Sum 
available 


Expendi- 
tures 


Balances 


All purposes . . . 




$263,302.33 


$241,687.89 


$22,574.44 








General operation 

Free employment . . . 

Boiler inspection 

Private employment 
agencies 


$204,905.00 
50,000.00 
Fees 

Fees 

Fees 
(Necessary} 
\ sum J 


$207,180.66 

50,000.00 

1,669.26 

3,302.36 

1,110.05 


$191,415.80 

48,836.05 

386.95 

891.11 
157.98 


$15,764.86 
1,163.95 
1,282.31 

2,411.25 


Transcripts 

Fire department 
inspections 


952.07 
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Since the audit af the Board of Public Affairs the commission has 
paid a numiber of claims incurred before June 30, 19^20, which have 
reduced the balance in the appropriation for general operation to 
$13,694.16, and the balance in the free employment appropriation to 
$242.80. 

During each of these years the commission lived within its appro- 
priations. That there was any balance during 1918-19 was due to a, 
large turn-over in its staff, which kept important positions vacant for 
months. The larger balances in 1919-20 resulted from the conserva- 
tive policy which the commission pursued in filling the new positions 
which had been made possible by the larger appropriations of the 1919 
legislature. No position was filled until the commission had found 
the right man, leaving vacancies for many months. IFor the current 
year, 19-20-21, the commission has so planned its budget as to use up 
substantially all of its appropriations including balances from last 
year, but without exceeding the same. 

The distribution of the commission's expenditures by departments 
is shown in Ta^ble XVIII. 



TABLE XVIII.— DISTRIBUTION OF THE EXPENDITURES OF 

THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 

1918-1920 



Department 


191^19 


1919-20 


All departments 


$159,065.62 


$241,687.89 






General Administration 


$35,968.42 

43,718.24 

23,511.66 

13,332.92 

29,854.19 

5,229.05 

5,797.47 

1,653.67 


$40,854.04 


Safety and Sanitation 


71,016.31 


Bmolovment 


49,695.87 


Woman and Child Labor 


24,195.17 


Workmen's Compensation 


38,943.28 


Apprenticeship 


6,916.42 


Statistics 


7,720.71 


Furniture and Fixtures 


2,346.09 







To general administration are charged the salaries and traveling 
expenses of the commissioners, the secretary, and assistant secretary, 
salaries of clerks and stenographers with general duties, and all ex- 
penditures for postage, telephone and telegraph messages, express, 
freight and drayage, books, dues and subscriptions, and general print- 
ing, office supplies and sundries. 

Under safety and sanitation for 1919-20 the following expenditures 
occur: general, $13,782.55; factory inspection, $26,067.17; building 
division, $8,539.13; boiler inspection, $5,401.89; fire prevention, 
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$5,627.48; elevator inapection, $2,10^.65; mine inspection, $2,066.75; 
electrical division, $4,203.02. 

Under employment are charged all expenditures for the con- 
duct of the eleven free employment offices, as well as all items of 
cost in the regulation of private employment agencies. In 1919- 
20 the commission expej^ded upon private employment agencies 
$1,037.82, upon the Milwaukee public employment office $20,- 
089.82, upon Superior $4,664.60; and for all other free employ- 
ment offices $23,903.61. 

Woman and child labor for 1919-20 ia divisible into: women's 
department — $8,707.43; child labor permits — $12,724.09; mini- 
mum wage law — $2,647.55; street trades law — $63.93. 

Workmen's compensation includes the cost of handling contested 
claims, as well as checking settlements in uncontested cases. This 
account also includes the work of the commission in the field of 
compensation insurance. 

To apprenticeship are charged the salaries and traveling ex- 
penses of the deputies in this department, one clerk, and half time 
of one stenographer. 

To statistics are charged the salaries of the statistician and of 
four full time and two part time statistical clerks, as well as the 
rental of the Hollerith machines, which the commission shares 
with the Board of Health. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOB DISTRIBUTION 

The list of publications given below includes all those which are 
available for distribution. Copies of any of these publications 
will be mailed to any person upon request as long as the supply 
lasts. Publications of the commission which are not listed are no 
longer in print. 

GENERAL 

Labor Laws of Wisconsin. 1&20. 
Industrial Commission Law 1913. 

The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin; Its Organization and 
Methods (By J. R. Commons), 1913. 

Reports of the Industrial Commission. 
Two years ending June 30, 1917. 
Year ending June 30, 1918. 
Two years ending June 30, 1920. (this bulletin). 

APPRENTICESHIP 

Apprenticeship Law, 1919. 
Reports on Apprenticeship. 

First, Jan. 1, 1916 — Dec. 31, 1916. 

Second, Jan. 1, 1917 — June 30, 1918. 

Third, July 1, 1918 — ^June 30, 1919. 

Fourth, July 1, 1919 — June 30, 1920. 
Standard Requirements for Bricklayers, 1918. 
Apprenticeship for Plumbing in Wisconsin, 1919. 
The Wisconsin Apprenticeship (Magazine) Vol. I, 1918, 4 num- 
bers; Vol. II. 1919, 5 numbers; Vol. III. 1920, ft numbers. 



EMPLOYMENT 

Reports of the Citizen's Committee on Unemployment and the 
Milwaukee Public Employment (Bureau. Eight reports covering 
period Oct. 31. 1911 to June 30, 1920. 



SAFETY AND SANITATION 

Orders of the Industrial Commission: 

Acetylene Charging Plant Code. 19il9 (mimeographed) 

Automobile Lights, 1920. 

Boiler Code, 1920. 

Building Code, 1920. 

Building Construction, Safety in 1918. 

Buildings Existing, 1915. 

Electrical Safety Code, (in process of revision) 

Elevator Code, 1918. 

Fire Prevention. 1918. 
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Laundries, General Orders on Safety and Sanitation. 1914. 

Lighting Code, Industrial, 1920. 

Motion Picture Machine and Booths, 1920. (reprinted from 

Building Code.) 
Refrigerating Plant Code, 1918. 
Safety, General Orders, 1919. 
Sanitation, General Orders on, 1918. 
School Houses, Fire Protection and Safety, 1918. (reprint from 

Orders of the Industrial Commission). 
Zinc Mines, Safety and Sanitation in (in process of revision) 
Accidents caused by Objects Striking Workmen. 
Cooperation for Safety between Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion and Manufacturers and Workmen (By C. W. Price), 
1914. 
Emery Wheel Accidents and their Prevention, 1914. 
Fire and Accident Prevention Day, 1920. 
Fire Prevention. Leaflets. (Published monthly). 
Industrial Accidents, 1, 1912, — ^Dec. 31, 1914, (Statistics). 
Industrial Illumination, 1917. 
Infections and their Preventions, 1913. 
Jointer Accidents and their Preventions, 1913. 
Lives and Limbs lost on Elevators, 1917. 
Wisconsin's Movement for Industrial Safety, 1915. . 
Wisconsin's Safety Review (Magazine). 

Vol. 1. No. 1, June 1918. 24 p. (Protecting workmen from 
eye injuries). 

Vol. 1. No. 2, July 1918, 20 p. (Hints on safe-guarding). 

Vol. 1. No. 3, Sept. 1918, 20 p. (Punch press accidents). 

Vol. 2. No. 1, 1920, (on press). 



WOMEN AND CHIUD LABOR 

Laws including orders issued pursuant thereto: 
Child Labor Law, 1919. 
Minimum Wage Act, 1920. 
Street Trades Law, 1919. 
Women's Hours of Labor Law, 1920. 

Bulletins: 

Child Labor in Wisconsin, Some Statistics on, 1917. 
Cost of Living of Wage Earning Women in Wisconsin, 1916. 
Factory Equipment, Housekeeping, and Supervision. A Hand- 
book for Employers of Women, 1920. 
Pea Canneries, Hours of Labor of (Female Employes, 1913. 



WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 

Laws (Annotated): 

Workmen's Compensation Act, with 1917 Amendments. 
Workmen's Compensation Act, with 1919 Amendments. 
Reports on Administration of Workmen's Compensation Act. 

Nine annual reports, covering period Sept. 1, 1911 to June 30, 

1920. (First report out of print). 
Reports on Workmen's Compensation Insurance. 

Second Report of Industrial Commission on Workmen's Com- 
pensation Insurance, 1916. 

Report of the Compensation Insurance Board, 1919. 
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ORGANIZATION AND STAFF OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION OF WISCONSIN 

September 1, 1920. 

General "Offices — iState Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee Office, 62 Mason Street. 

COMMISSION 

George P. Hambrecht, Chairman. 
Fred M. Wilcox. 
Thomas F. Konop. 



Representative on the Compensation Insurance Board — ^Me. Wilcox. 
(Representative on the State Board of Vocational Education — Mb. 
KoNop. 

GENBRAiL ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT 

E. E. WiTTE, Secretary, 

Anna MoKee, Assistanf Secretary. 



ISAIFETY AND SANITATION DEPARTMENT 

R. McA. Keown, Engineer. 

C. D. Satterfield, Assistant to Engineer. • 

F. W. Huels, General Deputy. 



FACTORY INSPECTION 

G. J. Brumm, Deputy^ Eau Claire. 
I. N. CoNKLiN, Deputy, Wauwatosa. 
D. D. Evans, Deputy, Racine. 
F. A. Frederiokson, Deputy, ^aJison. 
C. L. Frister, Deputy, Racine. 
John Humphrey, Deputy^ Milwaukee. 
C. J. Kreilkamp, Deputy, Milwaukee. 
Harry Menzel, Deputy, Wausau. 
R. D. ScooN, Deputy, Superior. 
Henry Schreiber, Deputy, Oshkosh. 
C. F. Wheeler, Deputy, Green Bay. 



BUILDINGS 

W. C. MuEHLSTEiN, Building Engineer. 
E. W. Callen, Building Inspector. 
J. H. Brown, Building Inspector. 
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BOIiLElRS AND REJPRIOBRATING PLANTC 

M. A. Edgab, Deputy, Milwaukee. 

IF. Steffanides, Boiler Inspector, Milwaukee. 



(FIRE BREVBNTION DIVISION 

J. E. Flobin, Superintendent Fire Prevention, 
Ralph Obd, Deputy. 



BLBCTRICAL HAZARDS 
J. A. HoEVELEB, Electrical Engineer, 

EIJEVATOiRS 

T. G. Bbidqe, Elevator Inspector. 
Geo. M. Lex, Elevator Inspector. 

MINEIS AND QUARRIES 
A. H. Findeisen, Mine Inspector. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION DEPARTMENT 

F. T. Mc?CoBMicK, Chiei Examiner. 
H. A. Nelson, Examiner. 
VoYTA Wbabetz, Examiner. 
Paul C. Bode, Reporter. 
E. H. Bull, Reporter. 
L. B. Retelle, Reporter. 

WOMEN AND CHILD LABOR DEPARTMENT 

Taylob Fbyb, Deputy. 

Maud Swett, Director Women's Department, Milwaukee. 

Myba Emeby, Deputy, Milwaukee. 

Edna Kuhnebt, Minimum Wage Deputy, Milwaukee. 

Maboabet Ritcheb, Deputy, Milwaukee. 

Melba Roach, Deputy, Milwaukee. 

Sylvia Sachtjen, Deputy. 

APPRBNTICESHrP DEPARTMENT 

W. J. Simon, Supervisor of Apprenticeship. 
H. J. RoEscH, Deputy, Milwaukee. 
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STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 
A. J. Altmeyer, Statistician, 

EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 

Public Employment Offices 

Geo. p. Hambrecht,. Director. 

Mary E. Hulbert, Deputy. 

Ashland, 213 — ^Tth Avenue, Joseph Cross, Superintendent. 

Green Bay, 215 Cherry St., E. A. Plumb, Superintendent Men's 
Division. 

Green Bay, 215 Cherry St., Euphjjmia Jane Kay, Superintendent 
Women's Division. 

La Crosse, 308 S. Fourth St., R. F. H. Schultz, Superintendent. 

Madison, 204 King St., John Brahany, Superintendent. 

Milwaukee, 227 Wells St., Harry Lipp art. Superintendent. 

Milwaukee, Railroad Division, 117% Reed St., Elsie Essmann, Su- 
perintendent of Women's Division. 

Milwaukee, M. Regina Dolan, Superintendent Handicapped Divi- 
sion. 

Oshkosh, 15 Waugoo St., Murt Malone, Superintendent, 

Racine, 222 Fourth St., H. G. Presser, Superintendent. 

Rhinelander, 144 S. Brown St., W. !B. Raymond, Superintendent. 

Sheboygan, 817 N. 8th St., Carrie McTaggart, Superintendent. 

Superior, 1712 Winter St., R. J. Harmon, Superintendent. 

Wausau, 409 — 1st St., J. H. DbWanb, Superintendent. 
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